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JAMES FISK, JUN. 

James Fisk, Jun., familiarly known as ‘‘ Prince 
Erie,” whose death by the hand of a former boon 
companion has brought to a tragic close a ca- 
reer of brilliant crime and audacious indecorum, 
was perhaps better known at home and abroad 
than any other American of his time—an emi- 
nence of infamy which he alone of all men 
could covet and be proud of. He has left worse 
men behind him, but none who openly court the 
notoriety in which he delighted. The crimes, 
the vices, which he paraded before the public, 
they conceal behind a mask of affected decorum 
and hypocrisy; but he lived entirely in the pub- 
lie eye, and all men knew the best and the worst 
of him. He was a young man at the time of 
his death, having been born at 
Bennington, Vermont, on the Ist 


“ inlet 
of April, 1834. His father was a 
peddler. At the age of seventeen 


he obtained employment of a very 
humble character in Van Am- 
BURGH'S menagerie, his occupa- 
tion being to assist in the erection 
of tents, and to sweep out and keep 
clean the cages of the animals. 
His employer, noticing his capaci- 
ty, promoted him to the position 
of a ticket-collector. In this ca- 
pacity he accompanied Van Am- 
BURGH in his various tours through 
the United States, the Canadas, and 
Kurope—a service extending over 
a period of eight years. Leaving 
Van AMBURGH at twenty - five 
years of age, he determined to 
pursue the calling of his father, 
and returned to his native State 
of Vermont for that purpose. He 
commenced his career as a ped- 
dler by selling small articles, such 
as pencils, pens, etc., on_the side- 
walks of the different towns of the 
State. In this way, by dint of 
perseverance, he saved a little 
money, and having succeeded in 
raising a sinall additional sum, he 
purchased a horse and wagon, and 
made a fresh start in life as a ped- 
dler of dry- roods. He visited all 
the principal towns and villages of 
Vermont, and succeeded in gain- 
ing so large a custom in the places 
to which he traveled that his hum- 
ble one-horse wagon was no longer 
capacious enough for the convey- 
ance of his goods. He discarded 
it, therefore, and invested in a 
much larger one drawn by four 
horses. By-and-by he extended 
his field of operations, and travel- 
ed through Massachusetts and 
Connecticut as well as Vermont, 
until, finally, the gross amount of 
his sales attracted the attention of 
a Boston firm from whom he was 
in the habit of buying goods. In 
1860 they made proposals to him 
to join their house, to which he as- 
sented, and James Fisk, Jun., be- 
came a partner in the firm of Jor- 
pax, Mansu, & Co., of Boston. 
But the firm did not appear to be 
so well pleased with James Fisk 
the partner as with James Fisk 
the customer, and at the end of 
two years they paid him the large 
sum of $64,000 to leave the firm. 

It so happened that at this time 
some parties in Boston were anx- 
ious to purchase the Stonington 
line of steamships, then owned by 
Mr. Dante, Drew. James Fisk 
was aware of this circumstance, and thinking he 
could turn this knowledge to good account, he 
came, in 1863, to New York. Obtaining an intro- 
duction to Mr. Drew, he managed so to ingratiate 
himself into the favor of that gentleman that he was 
employed to conduct the negotiation for the sale 
of the steamers. In this he was eminently suc- 
cessful, The sale was completed entirely to Mr. 
I)rew’s satisfaction, and the ability and shrewd- 
ness which Fisk had displayed throughout the 
negotiation gained for him Mr. Drew's good- 
will and patronage, and an introduction to Wall 
Strect. 

Fisk now commenced operating on his own 
account ; he entered into a variety of speculative 
transactions in government stocks, gold, and 
other securities. Success, however, did not at- 
tend him in Wall Street as it had done when 








peddling through the country ; the greater num- 


ber of his speculations were disastrous in their 
results, and in two years’ time James Fisk had 
lost every dollar he had in the world. He had, 
however, a friend in Mr. Dexter Drew, who 
in 1865 assisted him ‘o form the firm of Fisk, 
Bre_pen, & Co., for the curpose of carrying on 
the business cr s*ock-brokers, and gave them 
substantial aid by putting business into their 
hands, and employmg them as brokers in many 
iarge undertakings. 

In 1867 Mr. Fisk, in connection with Mr. Jay 
GouLp, succeeded in making a large sum of 
money by operations in Erie stock. By an un- 
scrupulous combination, which is doubtless still 
fresh in the memory of our readers, they got con- 
trol over stock to the amount of $10,000,000, 
and were thus able to depress the general value 
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by bids, until it was found that the ring pos- 
sessed all of the available gold, and intended to 
hold it for a further advance. Every thing 
seemed in favor of the conspirators, as it was 
believed that the government sales of gold would 
not relieve the market. The scenes in the Gold- 
room were extraordinary, for a continuation of 
the crisis for twenty-four hours meant absolute 
ruin for all of the small operators as well as 
many of the leading firms. While the panic 
was at its height President Grant ordered the 
sale of $5,000,000 of gold coin, and the rate 
dropped down to its old figure. With character- 
istic effrontery Fisk and his confederates re- 
pudiated the majority of the engagements made 
by their agents, and several failures were the 
result. The conspiracy. was an infamous one, 


THE LATE JAMES FISK, Jun.—{Fsom a Puotograrn sy Brapy.) 


of Erie stock from 72} to 35. Mr. Fisx’s share 
of the profits resulting from these operations 
amounted, it is said, to $1,300,000. An ar- 
rangement was then entered into by which Fisk 
and GouLp obtained absolute possession and con- 
trol of the Erie Railroad, the other conspirators 
receiving enormous sums of money as their por- 
tion of the plunder. From that time until the 
present the road has been under their manage- 
ment. 

But Fisk became more notorious for ‘‘ Black 
Friday” operations than any other of the nu- 
merous schemes he set on foot. <A ‘‘ring” was 
formed, by which absolute control was obtained 
of all the salable gold in the market, and the 
consequence was a ‘‘ corner” in gold on Friday, 
September 24, 1869. The result was a panic in 
Wall Street; gold suddenly sprang from 142 to 
160, Fisk and Gouxv’s agents forcing the rate 





and in any other city would probably: have led to 
the imprisonment of the leaders. 

Fisk had, however, become thoroughly iden- 
tified with the Tammany Ring. Tweep and 
Sweeny were Erie directors. Their influence 
was all-powerful, and Fisk was allowed to es- 
cape the legal consequences of his acts. His 
opera-house speculation may be cited as another 
striking instance of his peculiar ideas of business 
honor. When the overissue of Erie stock gave 
him control of an immense amount of the shares, 
he purchased Prke’s Opera-house for $820,000 
in the name of the Erie Company ; but they not 
liking the bargain, he assumed the purchase, re- 
imbursing the company with some of his own 
watered stock. Subsequently the company 
leased the upper part of the building at an enor- 
mous rent. Fisk also dabbled in other proper- 
ty, among which is the Fifth Avenue Theatre 














and Central Park Garden, his old experiences as 
a showman making him hanker after places of 
amusement. 

The recent operations of Fisk do not call for 
special mention, nor is there any necessity to make 
more than a passing allusion to his shameless and 
notorious profligacy. The circumstances of bis 
tragic death were as follows 

Between Epwakp 8. Stokes and Fisk there 
had been bad blood for several months, growing 
out of business suits, and complicated with the 
affairs of a former mistress of Fisk. StToxk'rEs 
had grown very bitter toward his rival, while 
Fisk himself lost no opportunity to annoy his 
rival. As a last resort Fisk lately attempted 
to get SroKes indicted as a felon. and the Grand 
Jury who listened to the complaints of himself and 
xd nine to two for in 
Subsequently Fisk se 

cured a rehearing and introduced 

other witnesses 

cured an indictment, the knowl- 

edge of which, received in some 

manner by Stokes, is supposed, 

though not known, to be the im 

mediate incitement to the shooting. 
} At four o'clock Saturday after- 
noon, January 6, Fisk left Jay 
Gov vp and others, with whom he 
had consultation at the 
Grand Opera-house, and drove to 
the Grand Hotel. He 
passed in by the ladies’ entrance, 
and meeting Joun T. Repmonp, 
the porter on duty, asked him if a 
lady, whom he named, was at 
home. Keceiving an affirmative 
reply, Fisk proceeded up stairs. 
Seven steps up there is a small 
landing. On reaching this, Fisx 
saw STOKES standing at the head 
of the stairs, leaning on the end 
of the balusters. There was some- 
thing in Stoxes’s right hand; but 
before Fisk could divine what it 
was the hand was raised, and Fisk 
saw the muzzle of a pistol direct- 
ed toward him. Before he could 
utter a word or turn to fly the 
weapon was discharged. The ball 
struck him in the abdomen, and 
passed downward. 


witnesses stoc 


dictment 


and, it is said, se- 


been in 


Celtrai 





inward and 
The wounded man uttered the ex 
clamation ** Oh!” and fell on the 
landing. He arose, and as he did 
so STOKES fired , the second 
the fleshy 
part of the left arm, a short dis 
tance ab Fisk Stag- 
gered and turned partly around, 
as though with the intention of 
seeking safety in flight, and as he 
did so a third shot was fired. This 
missed him. The wounded man 
managed to reach the foot of the 
short tlight of stairs, where he fell. 
The assassin, throwing his pistol 
into the ladies’ parlor, under a sofa, 
endeavored to gain the Mercer 
Street entrance to the hotel, and 
escape, but was seized on the floor 
below, and handed over to the cus- 
tody of the police. Having been 
locked up in a station-house cell 
during the night, he was on San- 
day morning transferred to the 
‘Tombs prison to await the action 
of the law. 





shot passing through 


ve the elbow. 


The wounded man was imme 
diately taken to a room in the he- 
tel, where every thing that med- 
ical skill was capable of was done 
to save his life. It was soon evi- 
dent, however, that he must die. 
The news was telegraphed to his wife, who 
was in Boston. His counsel and many friends 
were assembled about his bedside. For 
hours after the shooting he maintained com 
plete composure and full possession of his men- 
tal faculties, and with the a of his prin- 
cipal lawyer, Mr. D. D. Frecp, made his will, of 
which the following is a copy: 

I, James Fisk, Jun., of the city of New York, 
being of sound mind and memory, do make, pub- 
lish, and declare this my last will and testament, 
hereby revoking all former wills by me made. 

1. [ give, devise, and bequeath all my estate 
and property, real and personal, except the spe- 
cial legacy hereinafter mentioned, to my beloved 
wife, Lucy D. Fisk, subject, however, to a trust 
to pay to mv dear father and mother jointly, or 
to the survivor of them, (s5000 a year .ov iheit 
support duriag tie life of them or either of them 
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and further, to pay to Miyyre F. Morse and 
Rosie C. Morsé 2ach $2000 a year during their 
lives, respectively, until marriage, when the an- 
nuity of the one marrying shall cease ; the prop- 
erty and estate aforesaid to rest absolutely in the 
said Lucey and her heirs forever, subject only as 
aforesaid; and the said trust shall not affect her 
right freely to dispose of and transfer any such 
property. 

2. I give and bequeath to my sister, Mrs. Mary 
G. Hooker, stock in the Narraganset Steam- 
ship Company of the par value of $190,000, for 
her sole and separate use forever. 

3. Lappoint my said wife and my friend Esen 
D. Jorvay, of Boston, executors of this my last 
will and testament. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and seal this 6th day of January, 1872. 

{L. 8. James Fisk, Jun. 

Signed, sealed, published, and declared by the 
testator to be his last will and testament in the 
presence of us, who have hereto subscribed our 
names as witnesses, at his request, and in the 
presence of each other. 

Tuomas G. SHerman, No. 316 West Twenty- 
second Street, New York. 

Jay Goutp, No. 578 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

F. Wii. 18 F1sHer, M.D., Grand Central Hotel. 


When Mrs. Fisk arrived at the hotel, about 
seven o'clock Sunday morning, he was rapidly 
sinking, and continued to grow worse until a 
few minutes before eleven o'clock. Then all 
who were watching around the bedside could 
see that the end was at hand. The mysterious 
change was upon him, His breathing became 
only short, convulsive gasps. But there was no 
sign of agony in the unconscious man, There 
was no contortion of the face, no twitching of 
the muscles, no movement of the limbs. Calm- 
ly and peacefully this life, which had been so tur- 
bulent, ebbed away, and at fifteen minutes to 
eleven o'clock James Fisk, Jun., was dead. 
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&#™ The Eight-page SUPPLEMENT sen? out gratui- 
tously with this Number of Harper’s WEEKLY contains 
several fine illustrations—the “Home For Lost Does,” 
“Spanisu Barganps SuRPRISED WHILE DIVIDING THEIR 
Boory,” ete. ; the continuation ef “Poor Miss Frincu” 
and ** Lor» Kitcosurs ;” and a@ rich variety of miscel- 
laneous reading matter. 

G#~ The Publishers desire to call attention to the se- 
ries of Literary and Pictorial SureLemEnts issued gra- 
tuitously with Harper's Bazar, in which appear the 
most attractive Stories, Poems, and Essays, by the most 
eminent writers of England and America, with aplendid 
illustrations from the hands of well-known Masters of 
Design, As a Journal of Famtty ReavinG, combining 
the most attractive forms of literary, artistic, and social 
entertainment with practical instruction and informa- 
tion respecting Fashions, Dress, Household Matters, etc., 
the Bazar presents unsurpassable attractions. 








THE VICE-PRESIDENCY. 


OME time ago a private letter from the 
ms Vice-President was published, in which 
he said to his friend that he intended at the 
close of his term to retire from public life. 
The expression of this determination was re- 
ceived with very great regret by the Repub- 
lican party, which has always found in Mr. 
CoLrax a most faithful and honorable rep- 
resentative. A man of what would be call- 
ed singular good fortune, and of very great 
personal popularity, he has passed from point 
to point of honorin public life without a touch 
of serious reproach or suspicion. Of a sim- 
ple, frank, and generous nature, but very 
shrewd ‘and sincere, he is emphatically a 
man of the people, who has never forfeited 
the confidence which he has once obtained. 
As editor, representative in Congress, Speak- 
wr of the House, and President of the Senate, 
his course has conunanded universal approv- 
al, and even the shafts shot at him by politic- 
al hostility have been very harmless. When 
he ‘was taken suddenly ill in the Senate at 
the close of the last session, the expression 
of sympathy in the country was as spontane- 
ous as it was general and hearty, and there 
are very few public men who are to-day bet- 
ter known or more trusted than Mr. COLFAX. 

He has, indeed, been often mentioned as a 
ynost “available” candidate for the Presi- 
ilency, and it was hoped at one time by those 
who are opposed to the renomination of 
General GRANT that trouble at least might 
be made by insisting upon presenting Mr. 
CoLFax. He, however, very plainly and 
early declared for the renomination of the 
President, as most desirable for the country 
and for the party ; nor has he ever expressed 
any desire that his inclination to retire from 
the public service should be disregarded. In- 
- deed, there is no man who has a more grate- 
ful sense of the popular kindness which he 
has always received, and of which his nomi- 
nation to the Vice-Presidency was a striking 
illustration. 

It had become a tradition that the nom- 





inations for the two chief offices should be 
determined by local considerations. If the 
President were taken from the North, the 
Vice-President would be selected from the 
South; or if one were from the West, the 
other would be from the East. Indeed, this 
had gone so far that if one were from a Free 
State, it was thought only fair that the oth- 
er should be from a Slave State; and in 
1856, when Colonel FREMONT, from Cali- 
fornia, and Mr. Dayton, from New Jersey, 
were nominated for the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency, the ticket was denounced as 
“sectional.” In 1868 there were conspicu- 
ous and able Republicans in all the Eastern 
States, but the Convention, sitting in Chi- 
cago, nominated a President from Illinois 
and a Vice-President from Indiana, and the 
association of the names of GRANT and CoL- 
FAX was instantly and universally hailed as 
peculiarly fortunate and happy, and nowhere 
more heartily than in New Eng!and. 

During his term of office the Vice-Presi- 
dent has certainly not lost his hold upon the 
respect of the country or the confidence of 
the party. Always a devoted Republican, 
and in full sympathy with the most ad- 
vanced Republican ideas, he has the tact 
which disarms bitter hostility, and the good 
common-sense which is invaluable in the 
conduct of affairs. Although personally a 
friend of the President, and deeming his 
renomination desirable, he is not identified 
in any degree with either side in the warm 
controversy upon that subject. The New 
York Tribune, which judges the President 
very rigorously, is always, and justly, most 
friendly to the Vice-President. He is, in 
fact, one of the most generally trusted men 
in the party. He owes too much to it to 
deny any honorable claim which it may make 
upon him. Even his wish to retire, sincere 
as it undoubtedly is, would, we are sure, 
vield to a conviction that his continuance in 
public life was desired by that party for its 
own harmony and for the promotion of its 
principles. 

No man is readier than the Vice-President 
to own that every thing which he has hon- 
orably desired of the party has been grant- 
ed him, and no one is more swift to name 
the Republican chiefs who might well be 
called to succeed him. Nor do we suppose 
that he is in the least blind to the fact 
that his declared intention of withdrawal 
has naturally aroused expectation and hope 
in other quarters. Indeed, no political lead- 
er more accurately apprehends the situa- 
tion, or is more honorable and generous in 
his feeling toward all his fellow-Republic- 
ans. But as the time approaches for defi- 
nite consideration and consultation in re- 
gard to the nominations, and as there is nat- 
urally the most general desire among Re- 
publicans to understand precisely the feel- 
ing of the Vice-President, we are very sure 
that we are not wrong in saying that if the 
Convention should decide that a name so 
justly popular as his would insure greater 
harmony and promise surer success, without 
asserting the slightest claim, and in grateful 
sense of duty to his party, he would not re- 
fuse to yield his preference to the wishes of 
his party friends. 





THE NEW CAMPAIGN. 


Ir is sometimes objected to the President’s 
scheme of reform of the civil service that by 
leaving the power of removal untouched, it 
permits an improper political pressure upon 
the officers. If the appointing power has 
any point to carry, it is said, it will be un- 
derstood that all subordinates must help, or 
they will be removed. It is undoubtedly 
true that if the power of removal is left free, 
it may be sometimes abused. In private 
offices, also, it may unquestionably be 
abused; that is to say, clerks may be re- 
moved for personal reasons independent of 
their general efficiency. But such removals 
are obviously exceptional. Now the rules 
of the President are to be judged by their 
general spirit and character. The difficulty 
really complained of by the objection to 
which we refer is that of patronage. But 
the rules renounce patronage as the princi- 
ple of appointment, and, therefore, they de- 
stroy the occasion of the abuse of the power 
of removal. 

The practical working of the difficulty 
proposed is supposed to be that the head of 
an office would signify to his subordinates 
that they were to do certain political jobs, 
and if they declined, they would be removed. 
Or an influential politician would dictate to 
the head of the office certain work to be 
done by the subordinates, and if he declined, 
the politician would procure his removal; 
and that thus the present terrorism which 
makes many oftice-holders the active mana- 
gers of politics would continue. But if any 
individual officer were removed in this way, 
there could be no security that his successor 
would not ‘be still more recusant. Hence 
the offense usually charged against the head 
of an office at a convention or elsewhere, that 





he buys votes by the promise of appoint- 











ments, becomes impossible. He can not 
promise an appointment, becanse that will 
depend upon an examination and a proba- 
tion. Aud that being the case, his desire to 
manage a convention in that manner disap- 
pears, because neither his own place nor 
that of his subordiuates would depend upon 
the result. 

It may be said that although what we 
state may be true abstractly of the Presi- 
dent’s scheme, if it were law o confirmed 
tradition, yet that as it depends at presea: 
wholly upon the President himself, every of- 
fice-holder is naturally desirous to secure the 
re-election of the President, and will do what 
he can to promote it. That may be true, but 
that in itself is no objection to the scheme. 
The President having identified himself with 
a most desirable reform, will naturally be 
supported by the friends of that reform, 
whether in or out of office. That those who 
are in office may abuse their authority is 
possible, but they will have no motive to 
abuse it except to gratify the President; 
and he, by adopting the rules, has declared 
that the service is to cease to be the reward 
of mere party activity. Ifhe should publish 
a proclamation stating that office - holders 
need no longer consider their manipulation 
of primaries and conventions to be the con- 
dition of their retaining office, he would only 
do more ostentatiously what he has already 
done. And no such formal proclamation 
would really dispose of the objection, be- 
cause it would still be said that the heads 
of offices, anxious to secure themselves by 
the President’s re-election, would require 
the illicit service complained of, and remove 
those who did not render it. . Meanwhile, to 
forbid all who hold subordinate offices from 
taking such part in politics as their tastes 
and talents dictate would be a most unjust 
stigma, and a fatal blow at the honorable ef- 
ficiency of the service. 

It seems not to be clearly apprehended 
that if the reform is to be made by the Pres- 
ident, every thing depends upon his good 
faith. If he be false, no possible scheme 
which depends upon him would secure any 
good result. A man of bad faith does not 
voluntarily restrain himself by rules of his 
own adoption. Such a man uses rules mere- 
ly to mask ill purposes. The present rules 
are entirely adequate if the President means 
what he says; and if he does not, no rules 
which depend upon his will could be suffi- 
cient. The Chicago Times, a rebel newspa- 
per during the war, and which, therefore, 
hates the General who received the sword 
of LEE, says that “ Mr.Gran3B as Mr.GRANT’S 
record shows, can lie and will lie.” That pa- 
per, therefore, thinks the President’s scheme 
“thin twaddle.” So it is, if its view of him 
be correct. But the Chicago Times no more 
speaks for honest American citizens now 
than it did when it was cheering rebels, and 
trying to destroy the Union in order to per- 
petuate slavery. 

There is no necessity, so far as their posi- 
tions merely are concerned, that officers in 
various branches of the service should desert 
their duty to influence caucuses and conven- 
tions. If such duty is required of any of- 
ficer, he has only to decline to leave his 
proper post. And should his removal be 
suggested in consequence, the scandal would 
be such, under the scheme which the Presi- 
dent has adopted, that the attempt would 
not be renewed, nor the removal, if made, 
become a precedent. Yet no one, we hope, 
is so foolishly sanguine as to suppose that 
the practices of so evil a system as that 
which our civil service has become can be 
superseded without persistent effort and im- 
mense hostility of every kind. It will be 
some time before those who are already in 
office can understand the new spirit of the 
system and the settled purpose of the Presi- 
dent. There must necessarily be disappoint- 
ments and vexations and delays. But the 
hope of the reform and the dependence of 
the President are in the good sense of the 
people, who know very well the follies of the 
present system, and who understand that it 
can not be abolished by a word. Patience 
and good humor and steady persistence, and 
a disposition to modify any rule as experi- 
ence may show the necessity or wisdom of 
modification, are invaluable allies in such a 
campaign as that upon which the President 
has entered, with the hopes and wishes of 
the most intelligent and patriotic citizens. 





THE SENATE INVESTIGATION IN 
NEW YORK. 


Tue Senate committee of investigation 
into alleged frauds at the Custom-house in 
New York is now engaged in its work. Its 
sessions are open, and its report will be an- 
ticipated with peculiar interest. It is ob- 
jected that as it sits at the Custom-house it 
is already liable to the suspicion of not in- 
tending thorough work. But there can be 
little doubt that the members understand 
the absolute necessity of the most radical 
and complete inquiry and exposure. Ob- 





scurity increases suspicion, as mist magnifies 





every object, and it is desirable for all rea- 
sons that the general order system should be 
fully revealed. If it be the gross and un- 
speakable corruption which is alleged, we 
are all interested to know it. If persons in 
high position are involved in its frauds, let 
them be exposed. Nobody is interested in 
concealing swindlers but knaves. And if it 
shall appear that those who are charged 
with complicity are not knaves, it will go 
near to be thought that those who bring 
Une charges are. 

It is, however, manifestly unfair to declare 
in advance that the result of the investiga- 
tion is a foregone conclusion, unless it can 
be shown that Mr. BucKINGHAM may prop- 
erly be suspected of connivance at the con- 
cealment of fraud, or that Mr. BayARD and 
Mr. CASSERLEY, the Democratic members of 
the committee, are likely to gloze over the 
faults of Republican administration. <A 
party strengthens itself in the degree of the 
earnestness with which it reforms abuses 
within its control. Despite the charges of 
its enemies, the Republican party has done 
more to purify administration than any oth- 
er party ever did since the abuses became 
great. The war opened great opportunities 
for extravagance and dishonesty, and the 
Republican party has had to deal with them. 
It has done so with the plain purpose of re- 
form. Its President—the first since the war 
ended—has urged it in every message, and 
has himself personally done more than any 
President ever did, by his adoption of the 
recent rules. Under his administration, in- 
deed, as under all, there have been, as we 
think, mistakes in appointments; but it is 
the President who proposes hereafter to 
prevent them as far as possible. The Re- 
publican State Conventions during the year 
have demanded the same kind of reform, and 
the Senate has now authorized searching in- 
vestigation at the very point where the most 
corruption is charged. 

Should there be shown any disposition 
any where to conceal or pervert the clear 
and honest results of the inquiry, it will be 
most injurious to the party as well as to the 
country. The one thing which the spirit of 
the times demands, and which makes the pros- 
pect of reform so promising, is honesty of ad- 
ministration. We certainly do not agree with 
Senator Morton that our civil system is the 
best in the world; but there can be no doubt 
that there is great exaggeration in much 
that is said of it. Yet whatever the truth 
in this respect, the demand for honesty has 
been quickened by the Tammany disclosures 
into a universal chorus. Indeed, the whole 
present policy of the Democratic party is to 
denounce Republican administration as a 
mass of rottenness, and to sneer at every 
Republican movement of reform. It sup- 
poses, we presume, that only the party of 
SwWaRTWOUT and FLoyD can be the party of 
real reform. 

This hope of the Democratic party is as 
futile as all the others. It has no chance 
of recovering power, if of longer existence as 
an organized party, except under the pro- 
tection of some reforming Republican. And 
if the people of the country believe, as they 
certainly will, that the Republican policy is 
a reforming policy, even the chance of the re- 
covery of power by such a stratagem fails, be- 
cause the country would naturally prefer a 
Republican elected by Republicans to one 
elected by Democrats. We look to the Sen- 
ate investigating committee to furnish an- 
other proof that the party which now con- 
trols the government is the party of honesty 
and reform. 








EQUAL RIGHTS. 


SENATOR SUMNER, whose life and powers 
have been so largely consecrated to the ele- 
vation of the colored race to an equality be- 
fore the law with all other races, will un- 
doubtedly press his supplementary Civil 
Rights bill with all his customary tenacity 
in a good cause, nor do we see why Repub- 
lican Senators should oppose it. It is strict- 
ly the completion of the Civil Rights bill of 
1866. There are, however, two classes of 
objectors: those who think that it com- 
pels every body to associate with colored 
people; and those who think that under ex- 
isting laws the colored citizen has the same 
rights and resources with all other citizens. 
A story will dispose of the first objection, 
which is the more common and powerful. A 
New Englander was talking with a Virgin- 
ian of the proposition of Senator SUMNER, 
and the Virginian was troubled by what he 
supposed was a law to force disagreeable 
guests upon his table, if not worse. The 
New Englander replied that he thought there 
was no just ground of fear; that Irishmen 
had long been upon perfect equality with 
every body else in his State, but that he had 
never been obliged to chum with a hod-car- 
rier in his life. Social equality is not to be 
determined by law, nor does Senator Sum- 
NER propose it. He proposes that the equal- 
ity before the law which we profess shall be 
secured to every citizen. 
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The original Civil Rights bill provides 
that all persons born in the United States, 
and not subject to any foreign power, ex- 
cluding Indians not taxed, shall have in ev- 
ery State and Territory the same rights with 
white citizens to inherit, hold, and convey 
property, to give evidence, and to the full 
and equal bencfit of all laws and proceedings 
for the benefit of persons and property. The 
statute is limited by its detinitions, but its 
object and spirit are unmistakable. They 
are to provide perfect equality in all the 
rights which are regulated by law. Else- 
where, possibly—in England, for instance, 
where tht SOMERSET decision was rendered — 
it might be safely supposed that the law 
would be most generou-iy interpreted in its 
just spirit. Butin this. <itry, where the 
prejudice arising from ry must long 


survive the extinction o: slavery, it is most | 


desirable to define precisely and to guard se- 
curely that equality before the law which it 
is the constant tendency of the tradition of 
slavery to despise and disvegard. It is by 
no means clear that the courts under an act 
worded like the original Civil Rights act 
would defend every right, and it is to re- 
move that uncertainty that Senator SUMNER 
introduced his bill. 

It declares that all citizens are entitled to 
the equal enjoyment of every accommoda- 
tion furnished by common carriers, by inn- 
keepers, by managers of public entertain- 
ments licensed by law, by the officers of 
common schools and other institutions of 
learning, by the trustees of church organiza- 
tions, cemetery associations, and benevolent 
insti(utions, and provides that the right 
shall not be denied or abridged oh any pre- 
tense of color or previous condition of servi- 
tude. And the fifth section of the act pro- 
vides that every law, State or national, 
which discriminates against any person by 
the use of the word white, is repealed and 
annulled. Actions are to be brought in the 
United States courts; and any person con- 
victed of violating the law shall be fined not 
less than five hundred nor more than one 
thousand dollars, and shall be imprisoned 
not less than thirty days, nor more than a 
year; and any chartered body so convicted 
shall forfeit its charter. 

This is simply the completion of the orig- 
inal Civil Rights bill. If that was right, 
this is right; and if that was right, it is a 
halting and defective right without this. 
All that the supplementary bill states is im- 
plied in the original bill; and every argu- 
ment that justified that confirms this. It is 
the one act of legislation necessary to finish 
and round the civil work of the war. When 
this is accomplished, all that law can do for 
the race so long oppressed by the acquies- 
cence of law is done. What remains of un- 
just and belittling hostility will slowly dis- 
appear before a more and more enlightened 
public opinion. But as long as we hesitate 
or fail amply to secure the equal right of ev- 
ery citizen, rich or poor, white or colored, so 
long we discredit our manhood and disgrace 
our national principle. 


KU-KLUX AND AMNESTY. 

THE confessions of the Ku-Klux in Spar- 
tanburg County, South Carolina, leave no 
doubt both of the existence and of the char- 
acter of the organization, and dfSpose of the 
hesitating extenuation of crime which is 
found in the plea that society is so disturbed 
in that section that good citizens must com- 
bine to preserve order. The simple truth is 
that there is a large secret organization 
among the white population to terrorize the 
colored people and all who support and po- 
litically sympathize with them. Practical- 
ly, it is an attempt to control politics by the 
fear of personal violence, and an attempt di- 
rected against the Republican party. Mr. 
REVERDY JOHNSON, who went to serve as 
counsel for some of the persons accused, ex- 
pressed his utter abhorrence of much that 
the evidence revealed — offenses that he 
could not and would not deny—and he has 
returned. The voluntary confession of scores 
of offenders removes every lingering vestige 
of doubt, and the crimes which the Demo- 
cratic press sneeringly described as old wom- 
en’s tales and bugaboo are as fully establish- 
ed as any other fact. 

In the midst of these revelations the ques- 
tion of amnesty comes up in Congress, and 
there will be a disposition to declare that 
the moment is not fortunate. It is too late, 
however, to oppose. The substantial reasons 
for refusing have disappeared, when disabil- 
ities do not extend to voting, and affect only 
eligibility to office. What remains of dis- 
franchisement is unmeaning, and defeats its 
own end by giving factitious importance 
to persons who are otherwise insignificant. 
Principle and policy alike demand that the 
government should remove this last shadow 
of an excuse for ill feeling ; and as the Presi- 
dent has proposed it, there is, we hope, little 
doubt that Congress will not long delay. In 
the Senate, indeed, Mr. SUMNER has moved 
his supplementary Civil Rights bill as an 








amendment; and as that secures the rights 
of the colored citizens, his proposition is de- 
nounced by Democratic authority as a con- 
spiracy to defeat amnesty. ‘True to the tra- 
ditional slave-holding instinct, certain Dem- 


ocratic papers are very willing that every | 


man who causelessly sought to destroy the 
government should be relieved from every 
kind of disability, but a proposition that 
innocent and loyal colored citizens of the 
United States shall be protected in rights 
which they had never forfeited is intoler- 
able. 

There may be Republican Senators who 
will object upon some ground. But is the 
proposition unreasonable? The Ku-Klux is 
sufiicient evidence of the feeling of a large 
section toward the colored people. It is 
proposed to remove every disability from 
what may be called the Ku-Klux party. But 
is it the duty of the government to favor 
them while it declines to secure equal rights 
to their victims? Again, there are in the 
country some four millions of the colored 
race. They have always suffered not only 
in general estimation, but, in many parts of 
the country, before the law, because of the 
servile condition in which they have lain. 
The country has raised them by freedom to 
the common level. Ought it not to say em- 
phatically to that section in which there is 
the most hostility to their equality that it 
means to protect it absolutely, leaving so- 
cial tastes and preferences to regulate them- 
selves? And can the country say so more 


| effectively than in the same breath with 








which it declares all remaining penalties re- 
moved from the late rebels ? 

It is objected that such an amendment is 
not cognate to an amnesty bill; and if the 
objection meant no more than appears, there 
would be no harm in entertaining it. That 
is to say, if the gentlemen who raise it were 
willing, having passed the Amnesty, then to 
pass the supplementary Civil Rights bill, it 
might be wisely waived as an amendment. 
But if the objection of irrelevancy is a mere 
feint to separate it from the Amnesty bill, 
that it may be killed without harming the 
Amnesty, it is not an honest objection. Of 
the two propositions the amendment is not 
the least important. Surely, if we are to be 
generous to ex-rebels, we should be just to 
ex-slaves. The subject will come early be- 
fore the Senate, and we trust that there will 
be no hesitation in the action which the 
friends of amnesty and equal rights properly 
expect. 





THE AMERICAN AND BRITISH 
“CASES.” 

Cortes of the “ Case presented on the part 
of the Government of her Britannic Majesty 
to the Tribunal of Arbitration constituted 
under Article I. of the Treaty concluded at 
Washington on the 8th May, 1871, between 
her Britannic Majesty and the United States 
of America,” as it is entitled, are now in pos- 
session of the Government of the United 
States. The “case” itself—that is to say, 
the argument of the British Government— 
consists of a folio volume of 168 pages, print- 
ed in the style and form of the common Blue- 
Books of the British Parliament. Annexed 
to the “case” is an appendix consisting of 
four volumes folio, printed in the same form 
and page as the case itself, and containing in 
all 2274 pages. 

The American “case,” copies of which 
have now been distributed among the Sena- 
tors and members of the House of Represent- 
atives, is entitled ‘The Case of the United 
States, to be laid before the Tribunal of Ar- 
bitration to be convened at Geneva, under 
the Provisions of the Treaty between the 
United States of America and her Majesty 
the Queen of Great Britain, concluded at 
Washington, May 8, 1871.” Our “ case,” un- 
like the British, is a volume in royal octavo, 
handsomely printed in large and leaded type, 
consisting of 509 pages, and about the same 
in quantity of matter as the British “ case,” 
and our “ case” is also accompanied by an ap- 
pendix, in octavo, of seven volumes, averag- 
ing about 650 pages each, printed in the usual 
form of the documents of Congress. 

The British “case” is said to be a very 
elaborate, ingenious, and well-written argu- 
ment, containing a statement of the matters 
referred to the arbitrators as understood by 
the British Government, a statement of the 
course pursued by Great Britain and other 
maritime powers in relation to the war of 
rebellion in the United States, a statement 
concerning international rights and duties, 
and a statement of particular facts relative 
to the Florida, Alabama, Georgia, and Shenan- 
doah, together with carefully drawn legal 
propositions or conclusions in support of the 
general views of the British Government. 

While this is the British “case,” drawn 
with care by able English lawyers, it is 
agreeable to know that the eminent Ameri- 
can counsel are agreed that our own “ case” 
has been prepared with ability, and is a thor- 
ough and effective exposition of the claims of 
the United States. 
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DR. PAINE AND THE SOUL. 


One of the oldest and most eminent medical 
writers in this country, Dr. Martyn Parne, of 
New York, has recently published a volume of 
profound and elaborate criticisms on the mate- 
rialistic tendencies of modern philosophy. His 
work, which forms a portly octavo of more than 
seven hundred pages, is issued from the press of 
Harper & Broruens, and is entitled ‘* Physiol- 
ogy of the Soul and Instinct, as Distinguished 
from Materialism.” It is founded in part on a 
previous essay by the author, published more 
than twenty years ago with a similar title, which 
at that time attracted great attention in the ranks 
of the medical profession and among the students 
of philusophy. The present volume is enlarged 
‘o many times its original size, and is, in fact, a 
new work, discussing the subject of which it treats 
in the light of the most recent scientific an- 
nouncements, and with reference to the theories 
which they promulgate. Dr. Paine has been 
prominent throughout his professional career as 
an advocate of the doctrine of vital force, and the 
existence of the soul as a substantial reality, in- 
dependent of material organization. He now 
strenuously maintains the ground which he has 
always held on those points, and bravely repels 
the subtle assaults of which they have been made 
the subject by eminent physiologists of the pres- 
ent day. It is natural that the Nestor of the 
profession should cling to the ancient bulwarks, 
and defend them with a zeal and ability which 
indicate the vigor of manhvod rather than the 
repose of age. 


PERSONAL. 


THE present Legislature at Albany has dis- 
tinguished itself in two particulars—it has clect- 
ed two printers to positions of the first im- 
portance. Mr. TERWILLIGER, the Secretary of 
the Senate, is one of the editors and proprietors 
of the Syracuse Journal. He has hitherto filled 
the office of Secretary of the Senate, and is not 
only familiar with every branch of parliamentary 
detail, but is noted, in political circles, for hay- 
ing a knowledge of the men who control mat- 
ters in the different counties not surpassed by 
that of any man in the State. Mr. UnpeER- 
woop, the Clerk of the House, is a graduate 
from the office of the Buffalo Commercial Adver- 
tiser, and has had much experience as a deputy- 
clerk in previous sessions of the House. He, 
too, is a thorough parliamentarian — prompt, 
clear, and courteous, and will greatly facilitate 
the business of the Assembly. 

—On New-Year's Day the King of Italy sent 
a special embassador to the Pope to tender a 
happy New-Year; but Cardinal ANTONELLI, 
wary old gentleman, did not see it, and so sent 
the messenger back with the simple word that 
his Holiness was indisposed and unable to re- 
ceive visitors! (‘‘ Not for Prvs!’’) 

—Mr. Paci Morpsy, who on life’s score has 
tallied thirty-five, is now a resident of New Or- 
leans, devoting himself industriously and suc- 
cessfully to the practice of the law. His father 
studied law with the famous Epwarp Livinc- 
8TON, Supreme Court judge of Louisiana. 

—General JounN TYLER, Jun., satisfied that 
‘“*the pen is mightier than the sword,” is on the 
editorial staff of the Tallahassee (Florida) Senti- 
nel, and his brother Ropert is editor of the 
Montgomery (Alabama) Advertiser. 

—Lord Courtenay, the eldest son and heir 
to the title of the Earl of Devon, bas just availed 
»imself of a Briton’s right to go into bankrupt- 
cy. The bagatelle for which his lordship finds 
himself short is about four million eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars! This young peer (he is 
only thirty-tive) has for years past lived at a 
ruinously extravagant rate, and now declares 
himeelf legally . beggar. No wonder that Sir 
CuHartes Ditk and other radicals advocate 
the abolition of the House of Lords, when he- 
reditary legislators, such as Lord CourTENAY 
expects soon to become, are permitted to make 
laws and ruin creditors. 

—The Duke d’Aumale has been elected a 
member of the Academy of France—the highest 
and most eagerly sought honor of the country. 

—The French lion of to-day is M. ORDINAIRE, 
deputy for Lyons. He is about thirty-five, and 
lean as Cassius. His hair is long and greasy. 
He is never well dressed, has rather a slovenly 
appearance, and looks like a poor attorney's 
clerk. He has said things in the Assembly 
which for roughness and violence surpass any 
thing said in that body since the days of Rosgs- 
PIERRE. 

—Mr. Davip A. WELLS, a man who loves sim- 
ple addition as a lover does his mistress, has 
demonstrated the fact that the Central Park, of 
this city, has increased the valuation of city 
property adjacent thereto to an extent that will 
“*not only pay the interest on all the bonds of 
the city issued for the Park purchase and con- 
struction, but leave a surplus of three millions 
of dollars, or a sum sufficient, if used as a sink- 
ing fund, to pay the principal and interest of 
the cost of the Park in less time than the Park 
was in the course of construction.” 

—Hon. GEorGE BaNnckort, whose preliminary 
education took place at Phillips Academy, estab- 
lished long since a scholarship in that institu- 
tion—one of the best in New England. This year, 
out of forty competitors for the scholarship, the 
successful man was GEORGE E. Woopsvury. 

—M. TuH1ERs’s political couch is not entirely 
composed of roses. One of his old newspaper 
compatriots says of him: ‘‘He wants the pur- 
ple, but he can’t reach it by the blood that flows 
over his flannel waistcoat.” 

—The Rev. James C. BEEcHeER, a brother of 
him of Plymouth, has been settled over a Con- 
gregational church at Poughkeepsie. It is a 
peculiarity of the family that they are usually 
setiled over a congregation, never under it. 

--The Rev. Mr. Hepworrts is just now an ob- 
ee of more than common “‘ personal” interest. 

e has deemed it a matter of conscience, and so 
of duty, to announce to the large and cultivated 
congregation of which he is pa his unquali- 
fied belief in the divinity of Christ. He says: 
“T know very little about the science of theolo- 
gy, and care less for it; it was always a very dry 
study to me; but this dogma is the basic element 
of my system, and therefore I speak of it. I can 
not resist the feeling: it has ole partly out 
of the way in which I read my Bible, and partly 


b fined was attacked. 


] out of my own religious consciousness, that 
| Christ’s life and God's life are inextricably in- 
| terwoven and interlaced. I am bound to believe 
in Christ's divinity, or else tear certain texts up 
by the roots, which I am wholly unwilling tu 
do.”’ 

— ‘George Eliot's’? new novel, * Middle- 
march,’’ now in course of publication in this 
journal, is published in England under peculiar 
conditions, The author retains the copyright, 
and instead of receiving a percentage from 
Messrs. BLACKWOOD, she pays a percentage tu 
them, and keeps the rest for herself. She is said 
to have received, on a former occasion, the lar 
gest sum ever agreed in udvance to be paid by a 
publisher for a novei: this was $50,000 for‘ 
mola,”? which came out in the Cornhill Magazine, 
and which increas: ; iis sule to 70,000 copies. 

—Mr. SUMNER proposes an amendment to the 
Constitution, by which the President of the U 
8. shall be ineligible for re-election. Of past 
Presidents, WASHINGTON, JEFFERSON, Mavpi- 
SON, MONROE, and Jackson held office for eight 
years. LIncoLn is the only President re-elected 
since JacKsONn’s time. VaN Buren, Poik, 
PieRcE, and Bucwanan held only one term, 
HaRRIisoOn and Tay.Lor died during their terms, 
and LINcOLN was assassinated early in his sec- 
ond term. 

—Mr. M‘CreEeEry, who has been chosen to suc- 
ceed GARRET Davis as United States Senator 
from Kentucky, is said to be at swords’ points 
with Governor STEVENSON, the other Senat 
and the Louisville Courier-Journal iey 
thereat, as imperiling the interests of the State. 
Such differences are frequent—indeed, almost 
unavoidable: Senators FENTON and CONKLING 
entertain any thing but vitaliy religious views of 
each other. The same may be said of SpraGue 
and ANTHONY, of Rhode Island, of Spencer and 
his predecessor WILLARD WARNER, of Alabama, 
of Scuvurz and Buair, of Missouri, and of Sena- 
tors of other States. The moment a man be- 
comes a United States Senator he commences 
to lay plans for re-election or for the Presiden- 
cy, and, of course, is jealous of every thing that 
mey redound to the power or popularity of his 
colleague. 

—Senator BrownLow, the stricken Senator 
from Tennessee, when he enters the Hal! is care- 
fully handed into his seat. An extra large sofa- 
chair is furnished him, and there he sits from 
beginning to end of each day's session, never at- 
tempting to rise to his feet. But he always 
votes ; and if he has any particular views to urge, 
he has them committed to paper, and read from 
the clerk’s desk. His face is thin and pale and 
smooth, and his whole appearance that of a man 
utterly prostrated. But he sticks to his work, 
and is always present at roll-call. 

—Judge SPENCER, who has made an excellent 
record during his term of service in the Superior 
Court, and who would probably have been re- 
elected but for the political typhoon of Novem- 
ber last, made a neat little speech on retiring 
from the bench on the 30th ult. “‘Among the 
judges,”’ said he, ‘‘ who were drifted from their 
moorings by that tidal wave were Judge Jones 
and myself. I know and can now realize full 
well the result of a contest when the determined 
and organized power and might of the people 
are in full exercise. Every rea! and fancied bar- 
rier in their path disappears like the mist before 
the morning sun. I am enough of a patriot to 
rejoice in the fact, for upon the virtue, spirit, 
and power of the people depend the safety and 
permanence of our free institutions, and the 
main security for political and official integrity; 
and the preventive against corruption in high 
places lies in their vigilance, and in the prompt 
and vigorous exercise of their power whenever 
occasion demands the same. I was educated in 
this kind of political faith, and I can not resist 
its teachings, although I am personally injured 
in its practical workings. Therefore, without 
seeking to censure any person or organization 
for any untoward results to myself, I cheerfully 
accept the circumstances and situation. Judges 
CUrRTIs and SEDGWICK will sit with you in our 
laces on the commencement of the new year. 

hey came, as we went, in the storm and by the 
will of the people. Old Vor Jupuli hustled them 
into our place with such haste and violence as 
almost took their and our breaths away. Yet 
their advent among you will be like the new 
year—peaceable, harmonious, and happy; and 

sincerely congratulate you upon having such 
worthy and honorable successors to your old 
associutes.”’ 
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DOMESTIC IN'TELLIGENCE. 


Tur New York State Legislature assembled at Al- 
bany on the 2d inst. and organized. The House elect- 
ed as Speaker Mr. Henry Smith, a Republican. No 
business of importance was trausacted during the 
week. 

On New-Year’s Day Mr. Richard B. Connolly, who 
had been in Ludlow Street jail since November 29, was 
released on bail in $1000 on each of the fifteen crimi- 
nal indictments found against him. Justice Bernard, 
who allowed the bail, granted it on the same principle 
which guided him in the Tweed case. 

There was serious trouble receutly at Rochester, 
New York. A negro named Howard brutally out- 
raged a white child ten years old. Upon being ar- 
rested he was threatened with Lynch Law by an ex- 
cited crowd, by whom the jail in which he w 
It was defended by a military 
force, who were compelled to fire upon the rioters, 
several of whom were killed. The negro was subse- 
quently tried secretly, and on ple ading guilty, he was 
sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment in the Auburn 
State-Prison, whither he was immediately conveyed 

A proposal has been made by the Rothschilds to take 
$600,000,000 of the new United States loan. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 

Von Roos, the well-known Prussian miuister, hag 
retired from the Ministry of the Marine 

The Pope declined to receive a congratulatory 
message borne by a special embassadur trom Victor 
Emanuel. 

The famine in Persia continues, and the suffering is 
undiminished. 

Some Germans in London have petitioned Prince 
Bismarck to demand of the United States an apology 
and indemnity for the supplies furnished by American 
citizens to the French Government of National De- 
fense during the late war. 

At Havana it is reported that Competes, President 
of the Cuban republic, accompanied by Milines, Cas- 
tillo, and Maceo, his sub-Secretary of War, and an- 
other person, left the island on the l4th of October, 
and reached Port Royal, Jamaica, in aafety, and that 
Cespedes sailed for Curagoa, where he now lie very 
id. “King’s Day” passed off in Havana without any 
disturbance. Valmaseda’s coming deposition is said 





to cause great dissatisfaction among the people, 
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JAMES H. HACKETT. 


THE portrait presented in con 
nection with this notice gives the 
likeness of a gentleman who has 
conferred the highest honor upon 
the theatrical profession of his 
country. In several particulars 
he was unlike any of the promi- 
nent actors, American or foreign, 
who have in later years occupied 
the higher places in histrionic art. 
There was nothing, to the casual 
observer, in his ordinary way of 
life, in his personal appearance 
or address, or in the gentlemen 
with whom in private life he was 
accustomed to associate, that in- 
dicated a predilection for the 
stage, or a fondness for its ex- 
citement and applause. There 
was about him more the manner 
of a successful banker or profes- 
sional man, or a farmer on a scale 
of more than usual magnitude, 
than of a close, studious, thought- 
ful interpreter of Shakspearean 
character, or of those peculiar 
French, Scotch, or American per- 
sonations in which there were few 
to equal and none to excel him. 

Probably no actor, at home or 
abroad, in the entire history of 
the stage, enjoyed the acquaint- 
ance and friendship of a larger 
number of distinguished men than 
Mr. Hackett. With Mr. Wes- 
ster, Mr. Cray, Mr. Preston, 
Mr. Sournmarp, Mr. Joun Quincy 
Apams, Mr. Dovatas, Mr. L1y- 
cOLy, and with very many others 
who, during the last forty years, 
have occupied high place in the 
political history of the country, 
he was on most agreeable and 
friendly terms, and to whose fire- 
sides he was always a welcome 
guest. And this not merely as 
one of the most courtly, gracious, 
and genial of men—the joy of 
every social gathering—but as a 
thoughtful observer of public mat- 
ters, and who discussed them with 
an intelligence and incisiveness 
that commanded attention and 
respect. There was not only an 
entire absence in him of frivolity, 
and a disdain of littleness of every 
sort, but he was noted for sturdy 
manliness and outspoken detesta- 
tion of every thing tainted with 
dishonor. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Hacxertt'’s 
chief fame as an actor will rest 
upon his conception and personii- 
tion of Falstaff. And the inci- 
dent which led to his assumption 
of the character is so aptly told 
by himself as to be worthy of re- 
production here : 

Late in the month of May, 1831, 
while CHarvLes Kean and myself 
were starring upon alternate nights 
at the Arch-street Theatre, Phila- 
delphia, and were fellow-guests in Heap’s Mansion 


j 
| 


House—then the most favorite hotel of that city— | 
we strolled about the town together. Inthe course | 


of our promenade Cuarces Kean asked me if I 
had ever thought of acting Falstaff. I replied 
that ‘‘with such object I had partially studied 
the character.” He observed, ‘‘I have a strong 
desire to play Hotspur, and if you will undertake 
to be ready within a week to make a first ap- 


pearance in Falstaff, I will essay Hotspur on | 
the occasion for the first time also,” 
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THEOPHILE FERRE.—{Ser Pace 54.) 


JAMES H. HACKETT.—{Paorocrarnep ny A. A. Trrven.) 


formed accordingly, and both were favorably re- 
ceived, May 31, 1831. The weather that even- 
ing was very warm, and the costume I wore, 
covering a heavy padding or stuffing of curled 
hair to give the requisite rotundity to Fat Jack’s 
large proportions, together with my anxiety and 
nervousness about the result, caused me to per- 
spire very profusely. Toward the conclusion of 
the play the manager, Mr. Durry, came be- 
hind the scenes, and repeated some compliment- 


We per- | ary remarks which he said certain critics among 


| breath of the audience.” 


| with Cooper” (THomas A.), ‘* just such a night | 


the audience had made to him, and inquired, 
“* How do you feel now ?” I replied, ‘* Severely 
punished by the heat of the weather, intensified 
as it is by confined space, the gas-lights, and the 
**Pshaw!” rejoined Mr. 
Durry, ‘* you don’t suffer at all when compared 


as this about a year ago. After Falstatf's 
running away and roaring for ‘mercy’ when 
surprised and chased from Gadshill by the 





— ing the large double doors at the 
back of the stage—constructed in 
order to admit elephants, horses, 
and cars on occasion— thrown 
wide open, and, regardless of the 
rear being upon a public alley, or- 
dered his servant to bring a chair, 
which he placed in that opening, 
and sat himself there to pant and 
try to cool himself.’ Every time 
thereafter as he came off the stage 
he threw himself into the chair, 
and commenced by crying aloud 
to his servant, ‘Where's that 
brandy-and-water ?’ ‘‘Here, Sir 
Having swigged it down, Coo- 
PER next ordered him, ‘ Bring 
here a looking-glass.’ After rec- 
onnoitring his features in the 
mirror: * There's that bloody red 
nose of mine, and more charac- 
teristic than Bardolph’s ; get some 
chalk, and whiten it!’ His serv 
ant had hardly time to effect it 
when Cooper was called to the 
stage. Upon returning as before 
he called first for ‘ brandy-and- 
water,’ then for the looking-glass; 
and again surveying his face, he 
rebuked his servant, ‘ Didn't I tell 
you, Sirrah, to chalk my nose?’ 
His man replied, ‘I did, Sir; but 
you sweat so much the chalk 
won't stay on it!’ ‘Well, then, 
take a towel and wipe my nose 
dry first, and then rub more chalk 
over it.’ He was interrupted by 
the call-boy, ‘Mr. Cooper, the 
stage is waiting for you.’ ‘Is it? 
I'll pray to be d—— if I ever un- 
dertake to act this infernal old 
vagabond again !’” 

Mr. Hackett wrote with grace 
and force. Many years ago he 
had a correspondence with Joun 
Quincy Apams (who was noted 
for his critical familiarity with 
Shakspeare) on the character of 
Hamlet, and Mr. Hackett’s por- 
tion of the correspondence was 
especially commended by the in- 
telligent critics of that period. 
Later he became quite intimate 
with Mr. Lixcoiyx, who, in 1863, 
addressed to him the following 
letter : 

*Execrtive Mawnston, Wasminetor 
August 17, 1863. 

“My pear Sir,—Months ago I should 
have acknowledged the receipt of you 
book and accompanying kind note, and 
I now have to beg your pardon for not 
having done 20. 

“For one of my age, I have seen very 
little of the drama. The first presen- 
tation of Falstaff Il ever saw was yours 
here last winter or 7 Perhaps 
the best compliment I can pay is to 
say, as I truly can, I am very anxious 
to see it again. Some of Snaas- 
PEARE's plays I have never read, while 
others I have gone over paneee as fre- 
quently as any unprofessional reader. 
Among the latter are * Lear,’ ‘ Richard 
III,’ * Henry VIIL.,’ * Hamiet,’ and es- 
pecially ‘Macbeth.’ think none 
equals ‘Macbeth.’ It is wonderful. 
Unlike you gentlemen of the pro- 
fession, I think the soliloquy in 
‘ Hamlet’ commencing, ‘Oh, my offense is rank!’ eur 


| passes that commencing, *To be, or not to be.’ But 


Priace and Poins, Coorrr insisted upon hav- | 





pardon this small attempt at criticism. I should like 
to hear you prorounce the opening epeech of * Rich- 
ard ITT.’ 

* Will you not soon visit V -ngton again? 

“Tf you do, pleas” -..., and let me make your per- 
sonal acque‘* ...ce. Yours truly, A. Linoo.s, 

a si. Hackett, Esq.” 


It is not necessary to allude in detail to the 
professional excellence of Mr. Hackett. That 
duty hes been done at great length, and with 
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more than ordinary feeling and ability, by the 
daily press of the city. How could it be other- 
wise when the subject was ‘‘the general joy of 
the whole company” of bright and good people 
in every part of the country, and who will re- 
member him as one of the most agreeable and 
interesting men of his time? 


L. N. ROSSEL. 

Tus distinguished French soldier, who was 
recently executed by the ‘THIERS government 
for joining the Commune, and whose portrait is 
given on page 53, was born at St. Brieuc, in 
Brittany. He was by religion a Protestant, and 
his mother was a Scotch lady named CAMPBELL. 
‘Twelve years ago he graduated at the Ecole 
Polytechnique, and, on leaving that establish- 
ment, joined the Engineers, in which he obtained 
the rank of Captain. When M, GamBetta was 
the virtual dictator of France he promoted Ros- 
SEL to the rank of Colonel, and intrusted him 
with an important and delicate mission on the 
Loire. After the peace Rosse sought employ- 
ment from M. Tuiers, but was refused, for the 
present President of the republic had no love for 
M. Gamperra’s favorites. Rosset accordingly 
resigned, and happening to be in Paris on the 
18th March, offered his sword to the Commune, 
Ile was incomparably the best officer the Com- 
mune possessed ; he took no part in their atroc- 
ities; and every right-thinking man must regret 
that the victorious Versaillists did not imitate 
the wise clemency of our government after the 
civil war, and show mercy to such an illustrious 
rebel. Rosset was only twenty-seven years old 
at the time of his execution. 


THEOPHILE FERRE. 

Tuis man, who was executed at the same 
time with Rossex, was of a ditferent stamp of 
character—a genuine descendant of the terror- 
ists of 1793. He is thus described by Mr. Joun 
Leiguton, author of ‘‘ Paris under the Com- 
mune:” ** Ferre, the friend of Raout RiGauct, 
and his colleague in the Commission of General 
Satety, had inhabited the prisons for a consider- 
able time for his political writings, seditious pro- 
posals, and plots against the state. He is a 
small man, about five feet high, and very active. 
He signed with avidity the suppression of nearly 
all the journals of Paris, and the sentence of 
death of « great number of unfortunate prison- 
ers. Hewillingly undertook to announce to the 
Archbishop of Paris that his last hour had ar- 
rived. ‘The following order, drawn up by him, 
was found on the body of an insurgent: ‘Set 
fire to the Ministry of Finance immediately, and 
return here.’” We may add that on the occasion 
of the Bauprn funeral manifestation, in 1868, 
he climbed a monument and began a speech 
thus: ** Vive la République! La Convention & 
Tuileries! La Raison a Notre Dame!” During 
the conspiracy trial at Blois he was arrested and 
accused; he was acquitted for want of evidence, 
but his behavior was extremely violent. Under 
the Commune he persistently demanded the 
death of General Lecomte, and upon the entry 
of the Versailles troops into Paris he engaged 
actively in the setting fire to public buildings, 
and took a leading part in the massacre of the 
hostages. Doubtless Ferk® was imbittered by 
his early political persecutions, and if bred un- 
der our milder system, he would probably have 
done nothing worse than make impassioned 
speeches in the reform conventions. Having 
the ill luck to be nurtured in a land of alterna- 
ting despotism and revolution, he became a man 
of blood, and perished righteously for his crimes. 
His portrait is given on page 53. 
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Book 3. 


MISS BROOKE. 


saci aston 
CHAPTER X.—( Continued.) 

Avreapy, as Miss Brooke passed out of the 
dining-room, opportunity was found for some in- 
terjectional ‘‘ asides.” 

**A fine woman, Miss Brooke! an uncom- 
monly fine woman, by God!” said Mr. Stan- 
dish, the old lawyer, who had been so long 
concerned with the landed gentry that he had 
become landed himself, and used that oath in 
a deep-mouthed manner, as a sort of armorial 
bearings, stamping the speech of a man who 
held a good position. 

Mr. Bulstrode, the banker, seemed to be ad- 
dressed, but that gentleman disliked coarseness 
and profanity, and merely bowed. The remark 
was taken up by Mr. Chichely, a middle-aged 
bachelor and coursing celebrity, who had a com- 
plexion something like an Easter-egg, a few 
hairs carefully arranged, and a carriage imply- 
ing the consciousness of a distinguished appear- 
ance, 

‘* Yes, but not my style of woman; I like a 
woman who lays herself out a little more to 
please us. ‘There should be a little filigree 
about a woman—something of the coquette. 
A man likes a sort of challenge. The more 
of a dead set she makes at vou the better.” 

‘“*There’s some truth in that,” said Mr. 
Standish, disposed to be genial. ‘‘ And, by 
God, it’s usually the way with them. I sup- 
pose it answers some wise ends: Providence 
made them so, eh, Bulstrode ?” 
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‘*T should be disposed to refer coquetry to 
another source,” said Mr. Bulstrode. ‘* I should 
rather refer it to the devil.” 

** Ay, to be sure, there should be a little devil 
in a woman,” said Mr. Chichely, whose study 
of the fair sex seemed to have been detrimental 
to his theology. ‘‘And I like them blonde, 
with a certain gait, and a swan neck. Between 
ourselves, the mayor’s daughter is more to my 
taste than Miss Brooke or Miss Celia either. If 
I were a marrying man, I should choose Miss 
Vincy before either of them.” 

‘* Well, make up, make up,” said Mr. Stan- 
dish, jocosely ; ‘‘ you see, the middle-aged fellows 
carry the day.” 

Mr. Chichely shook his head with much mean- 
ing: he was not going to incur the certainty of 
being accepted by the woman he would choose. 

‘The Miss Vincy who had the honor of being 
Mr. Chichely’s ideal was, of course, not pres- 
ent; for Mr. Brooke, always objecting to go too 
far, would not have chosen that his nieces should 
meet the daughter of a Middlemarch manufac- 
turer, unless it were on a public occasion. The 
feminine part of the company included none 
whom Lady Chettam or Mrs. Cadwallader could 
object to; for Mrs. Renfrew, the colonel’s wid- 
ow, was not only unexceptionable in point of 
breeding, but also interesting on the ground of 
her complaint, which puzzled the doctors, and 
seemed clearly a case wherein the fullness of 
professional knowledge might need the supple- 
ment of quackery. Lady Chettam, who attrib- 
uted her own remarkable health to home-made 
bitters united with constant medical attendance, 
entered with much exercise of the imagination 
into Mrs, Renfrew’s account of symptoms, and 
into the amazing futility in her case of all 
strengthening medicines, 

‘* Where can all the strength of those medi- 
cines go, my dear?” said the mild but stately 
dowager, turning to Mrs. Cadwallader reflect- 
ively, when Mrs. Renfrew’s attention was called 
away. 

‘It strengthens the disease,” said the rec- 
tor's wife, much too well-born not to be an ama- 
teur in medicine. ‘‘ Every thing depends on the 
constitution: some people make fat, some blood, 
and some bile--that’s my view of the matter; 
and whatever they take is a sort of grist to the 
mill.” 

‘“‘Then she ought to take medicines that 
would reduce—reduce the disease, you know, if 
you are right, my dear. And I think what you 
say is reasonable.” 

“Certainly it is reasonable. 
sorts of potatoes, fed on the same soil. 
them grows more and more watery—” 

** Ah! like this poor Mrs. Renfrew—that is 
what I think. Dropsy! There is no swelling 
yet—it is inward. I should say she ought to 
take drying medicines, shouldn’t you ?—or a dry 
hot-air bath. Many things might be tried, of a 
drying nature.” 

‘*Let her try a certain person’s pamphlets,” 
said Mrs. Cadwallader in an under-tone, seeing 
the gentlemen enter. ‘‘ Ze does not want dry- 
ing.” 

**Who, my dear?” said Lady Chettam—a 
charming woman, not so quick as to nullify the 
pleasure of explanation. 

‘“*The bridegroom—Casaubon. He has cer- 
tainly been drying up faster since the engage- 
ment: the flame of passion, I suppose.” 

**T should think he is far from having a good 
constitution,” said Lady Chettam, with a still 
deeper under-tone. ‘* And then his studies—so 
very dry, as yeu say.” 

** Really, by the side of Sir James, he tooks 
like a death’s-head skinned over for the occa- 
sion. Mark my words: in a year from this 
time that girl will hate him. She looks up to 
him as an oracle now, and by-and-by she will be 
at the other extreme. All flightiness!” 

** How very shocking! I fear she is head- 
strong. But tell me—you know all about him 
—is there any thing very bad? What is the 
truth ?” 

‘*The truth? he is as bad as the wrong physic 
—nasty to take, and sure to disagree.” 

‘*There could not be any thing worse than 
that,” said Lady Chettam, with so vivid a con- 
ception of the physic that she seemed to have 
learned something exact about Mr. Casaubon’s 
disadvantages. ‘‘ However, James will hear 
nothing against Miss Brooke. He says she is 
the mirror of women still.” 

‘*That is a generous make-believe of his. 
Depend upon it, he likes little Celia better, and 
she appreciates him. I hope you like my little 
Celia?” 

‘*Certainly ; she is fonder of geraniums, and 
seems more docile, though not so fine a figure. 
But we were talking of physic: tell me about 
this new young surgeon, Mr. Lydgate. I am 
told he is wonderfully clever; he certainly looks 
it—a fine brow indeed.” 

‘* He is a gentleman. I heard him talking to 
Humphrey. He talks well.” 

‘*Yes. Mr. Brooke says he is one of the Lyd- 
gates of Northumberland, really well connected. 
One does not expect it in a practitioner of that 
kind. For my own part, I like a medical man 
more on a footing with the servants; they are 
often all the cleverer. I assure you I found 
poor Hicks's judgment unfailing; I never knew 
him wrong. He was coarse and butcher-like, 
but he knew my constitution. It was a loss to 
me his going off so suddenly. Dear me, what a 
very animated conversation Miss Brooke seems 
to be having with this Mr. Lydgate!” 

‘*She is talking cottages and hospitals with 
him,” said Mrs. Cadwallader, whose ears and 
power of interpretation were quick. ‘‘I be- 
lieve he is a sort of philanthropist, so Brooke 
is sure to take him up.” 

‘* James,” said Lady Chettam, when her son 
came near, ‘‘ bring Mr. Lydgate and introduce 
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himto me. I want to test him.” 
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The affable dowager declared herself delighted 
with this opportunity of making Mr. Lydgate’s 
acquaintance, having heard of his success in 
treating fever on a new plan. 

Mr. Lydgate had the medical accomplish- 
ment of looking perfectly grave whatever non- 
sense was talked to him, and his dark, steady 
eyes gave him impressiveness as a listener. He 
was as little as possible like the lamented Hicks, 
especially in a certain careless refinement about 
his toilet and utterance. Yet Lady Chettam 
gathered much confidence in him. He confirmed 
her view of her own constitution as being pecul- 
iar, by admitting that all constitutions might be 
called peculiar, and he did not deny that hers 
might be more peculiar than others. He did 
not approve of a too lowering system, including 
reckless cupping, nor, on the other hand, of in- 
cessant port-wine and bark. He said ‘“*I think 
so” with an air of so much deference accompa- 
nying the insight of agreement, that she formed 
the most cordial opinion of his talents. 

**T am quite pleased with your protéyé,” she 
said to Mr. Brooke before going away. 

“* My protégé ?—dear me !—who is that?” said 
Mr. Brooke. 

‘*This young Lydgate, the new doctor. He 
a me to understand his profession admi- 
rably.” 

**Oh, Lydgate! he is not my protégé, you 
know ; only I knew an uncle of his, who sent me 
a letter about him. However, I think he is 
likely to be first-rate—has studied in Paris, 
knew Broussais; has ideas, you know—wants 
to raise the profession.” 

“* Lydgate has lots of ideas, quite new, about 
ventilation and diet, that sort of thing,” resumed 
Mr. Brooke, after he had handed out Lady Chet- 
tam, and had returned to be civil to a group of 
Middlemarchers. 

‘* Hang it, do you think that is quite sound? 
—upsetting the old treatment, which has made 
Englishmen what they are?” said Mr. Standish. 

‘** Medical knowledge is at a low ebb among 
us,” said Mr. Bulstrode, who spoke in a subdued 
tone, and had rather a sickly air. ‘‘I, for my 
part, hail the advent of Mr. Lydgate. I hope to 
find good reason for confiding the new hospital 
to his management.” 

‘*That is all very fine,” replied Mr. Standish, 
who was not fond of Mr. Bulstrode; ‘‘if you like 
him to try experiments on your hospital patients, 
and kill a few people for charity, I have no objec- 
tion. But I am not going to hand money eut of 
my purse to have experiments tried on me. I 
like treatment that has been tested a little.” 

** Well, you know, Standish, every dose you 
take is an experiment—an experiment, you 
know,” said Mr. Brooke, nodding toward the 
lawyer. 

“*Oh, if you talk in that sense!” said Mr. 
Standish, with as much disgust at such non- 
legal quibbling as a man can well betray to- 
ward a valuable client. 

**T should be glad of any treatment that would 
cure me without reducing me to a skeleton, like 
poor Grainger,” said Mr. Vincy, the mayor—a 
florid man, who would have served for a study of 
flesh, in striking contrast with the Franciscan 
tints of Mr. Bulstrode. ‘‘ It’s an uncommonly 
dangerous thing to be left without any padding 
against the shafts of disease, as somebody said— 
and I think it a very good expression myself.” 

Mr. Lydgate, of course, was out of hearing. 
He had quitted the party early, and would have 
thought it altogether tedious but for the novelty 
of certain introductions, especially the introduc- 
tion to Miss Brooke, whose youthful bloom, with 
her approaching marriage to that faded scholar, 
and her interest in matters socially useful, gave 
her the piquancy of an unusual combination. 

“She is a good creature—that fine girl—but 
a little too earnest,” he thought. ‘‘ It is trouble- 
some to talk to such women. They are al- 
ways wanting reasons, yet they are too ignorant 
to understand the merits of any question, and 
usually fall back on their moral sense to settle 
things after their own taste.” 

Evidently Miss Brooke was not Mr. Lydgate’s 
style of woman any more than Mr. Chichely’s. 
Considered, indeed, in relation to the latter, 
whose mind was matured, she was altogether a 
mistake, and calculated to shock his trust in final 
causes, including the adaptation of fine young 
women to purple-faced bachelors. But Lydgate 
was less ripe, and might possibly have experi- 
ence before him which would modify his opinion 
as to the most excellent things in woman. 

Miss Brooke, however, was not again seen 
by either of these gentlemen under her maiden 
name. Not long after that dinner-party she had 
become Mrs. Casaubon, and was on her way 
to Rome. 





CHAPTER XI. 

“But deeds and language such as men do use, 

And persons such as comedy would choose 

When she would show an image of the times, 

And sport with human follies, not with crimes.” 

—Ben Jonson. 

Lync ‘£, in fact, was already conscious of 
being fascinated by a woman strikingly different 
from Miss Brooke: he did not in the least sup- 
pose that he had lost his balance and fallen in 
love, but he had said of that particular woman, 
‘*She is grace itself; she is perfectly lovely and 
accomplished. That is what a woman ought to 
be: she ought to produce the effect of exquisite 
music.” Plain women he regarded as he did the 
other severe facts of life, to be faced with phi- 
losophy and investigated by science. But Rosa- 
mond Vincy seemed to have the true melodic 
charm; and when a man has seen the woman 
whom he would have chosen if he had in- 
tended to marry speedily, his remaining a bach- 
elor will usually depend on her resolution rath- 
er than on his. Lydgate believed that he 
should not marry for several years: net marry 
until he had trodden out a good clear path for 
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himself away from the broad road which was 
quite ready made. He had seen Miss Viney 
above his horizon almost as long as it had taken 
Mr. Casaubon to become engaged and married: 
but this learned gentleman was possessed of a 
fortune ; he had assembled his voluminous notes, 
and had made that sort of reputation which pre- 
cedes performance—often the larger part of a 
man’s fame. He took a wife, as we have seen, 
to adorn the remaining quadrant of his course, 
and be a little moon that would cause hardly « 
calculable perturbation. But Lydgate was young, 
poor, ambitious. He had his half century before 
him instead of behind him, and he had come to 
Middlemarch bent on doing many things that 
were not directly fitted to make his fortune, or 
even secure him a good income. ‘To a man un- 
der such circumstances taking a wife is some- 
thing more than a question of adornment, how- 
ever highly he may rate this, and Lydgate was 
disposed to give it the first place among wifely 
functions. ‘Io his taste, guided by a single con- 
versation, here was the point on which Miss 
Brooke would be found wanting, notwithstand- 
ing her undeniable beauty. She did not look at 
things from the proper feminine angle. The so- 
ciety of such women was about as relaxing as 
going from your work to teach the second form, 
instead of reclining in a paradise with sweet 
laughs for bird-notes, and blue eyes for a heaven. 

Certainly nothing at present could seem much 
less important to Lydgate than the turn of Miss 
Brooke's mind, or to Miss Brooke than the quali- 
ties of the woman who had attracted this young 
surgeon. But any one watching keenly the 
stealthy convergence of human lots sees a slow 
preparation of effects from one life on anotler, 
which tells like a calculated irony on the indif- 
ference or the frozen stare with which we look 
at our unintroduced neighbor. Destiny stands 
by sarcastic with our dramatis persone folded in 
her hand. 

Old provincial society had its share of this 
subtile movement: had not only its striking 
downfalls, its brilliant young professional dan- 
dies who ended by living up an entry with a drab 
and six children for their establishment, but also 
those less marked vicissitudes which are con- 
stantly shifting the boundaries of social inter- 
course, and begetting new consciousness of in- 
terdependence. Some slipped a little downward, 
some got higher fuoting: people denied aspirates, 
gained wealth, and fastidious gentlemen stood 
for boroughs ; some were caught in political cur- 
rents, some in ecclesiastical, and perhaps found 
themselves surprisingly grouped in consequence ; 
while a few personages or families that stood 
with rocky firmness amidst all this fluctuation 
were slowly presenting new aspects in spite of 
solidity, and altering with the double change of 
self and beholder. Municipal town and rural 
parish gradually made fresh threads of connec- 
tion—gradually, as the old stocking gave way to 
the savings-bank, and the worship of the solar 
guinea became extinct; while squires and bar- 
onets, and even lords who had once lived blame- 
lessly afar from the civic mind, gathered the 
faultiness of closer acquaintanceship. Settlers, 
too, came from distant counties, some with an 
alarming novelty of skill, others with an offen- 
sive advantage in cunning. In fact, much the 
same sort of movement and mixture went on in 
old England as we find in older Herodotus, who 
also, in telling what had been, thought it well to 
take a woman's lot for his starting-point; though 
Io, as a maiden apparently beguiled by attractive 
merchandise, was the reverse of Miss Brooke, 
and in this respect perhaps bore more resem- 
blance to Rosamond Vincy, who had excellent 
taste in costume, with that nymph-like figure 
and pure blondeness which give the largest range 
to choice in the flow and color of drapery. But 
these things made only part of her charm. She 
was admitted to be the flower of Mrs. Lemon's 
school, the chief school in the county, where the 
teaching included all that was demanded in the 
accomplished female—even to extras, such as 
the getting in and out of a carriage. Mrs. 
Lemon herself had always held up Miss Vincy 
as an example: no pupil, she said, exceeded 
that young lady for mental acquisition and pro- 
priety of speech, while her musical execution 
was quite exceptional. We can not help the 
way in which people speak of us, and probably 
if Mrs. Lemon had undertaken to describe Juliet 
or Imogen, these heroines would not have seemed 
poetical. The first vision of Rosamond would 
have been enough with most judges to dispel any 
prejudice excited by Mrs. Lemon's praise. 

Lydgate could not be long in Middlemarch 
without having that agreeable vision, or even 
without making the acquaintance of the Vincy 
family ; for though Mr. Peacock, whose practice 
he had paid something to enter on, had not been 
their doctor (Mrs. Vincy not liking the lowering 
system adopted by him), he had many patients 
among their connections and acquaintances. 
For who of any consequence in Middlemarch 
was not connected, or at least acquainted, with 
the Vincys? ‘They were old manufacturers, and 
had kept a good house for three generations, in 
which there had naturally been much intermar- 
rying with neighbors more or less decidedly gen- 
teel. Mr. Vincy’s sister had made a wealthy 
match in accepting Mr. Bulstrode, who, however, 
as a man not born in the town, and altogether of 
dimly known origin, was considered to have done 
well in uniting himself with a real Middlemarch 
family ; on the other hand, Mr. Vincy had de- 
scended a little, having taken an innkeeper’s 
daughter. But on this side too there was a 
cheering sense of money; for Mrs. Vincy’s sis- 
ter had been second wife to rich old Mr. Feath- 
erstone, and had died childless years ago, so that 


' her nephews and nieces might be supposed to 


touch the affections of the widower. And it 
happened that Mr. Bulstrode and Mr. Feather- 
stone, two of Peacock’s most important patients, 
had, from different causes, given an especially 
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good reception to his successor, who had raised 
some partisanship as well as discussion. Mr. 
Wrench, medical attendant to the Vincy family, 
very early had grounds for thinking lightly of 
Lydgate’s professional discretion, and there was 
no report about him which was not retailed at 
the Vincys’, where visitors were frequent. Mr. 
Vincy was more inclined to general good-fellow- 
ship than to taking sides, but there was no need 
fur him to be hasty in making any new man’s 
acquaintance. Rosamond silently wished that 
her father would invite Mr. Lydgate. She was 
tired of the faces and figures she had always 
been used to—the various irregular profiles 
and gaits and turns of phrase distinguishing 
those Middlemarch young men whom she had 
known as boys. She had been at school with 
girls of higher position, whose brothers, she felt 
sure, it would have been possible for her to be 
more interested in than in these inevitable Mid- 
dlemarch companions. But she would not have 
chosen to mention her wish to her father; and 
he, for his part, was in no hurry on the subject. 
An alderman about to be mayor must by-and-by 
enlarge his dinner-parties, but at present there 
were plenty of guests at his well-spread table. 

That table often remained covered with the 
relics of the family breakfast long after Mr. 
Vincy had gone with his second son to the ware- 
house, and when Miss Morgan was already far 
on in morning lessons with the younger girls in 
the schoolkroom. It awaited the family laggard, 
who found any sort of inconvenience (to others) 
less disagreeable than getting up when he was 
called. ‘This was the case one morning of the 
October in which we have lately seen Mr. Casau- 
bon visiting the Grange; and though the room 
was a little overheated with the fire, which had 
sent the spaniel panting to a remote corner, Rosa- 
mond, for some reason, continued to sit with her 
embroidery longer than usual, now and then giv- 
ing herself a little shake, and laying her work on 
her knee to contemplate it with an air of hesi- 
tating weariness. Her mamma, who had re- 
turned from an excursion to the kitchen, sat on 
the other side of the small work-table with an air 
of more entire placidity, until, the clock again 
giving notice that it was going to strike, she 
looked up from the lace-mending which was oc- 
cupying her plump fingers and rang the bell. 

** Knock at Mr. Fred's door again, Pritchard, 
and tell him it has struck half past ten.” 

This was said without any change in the ra- 
diant good humor of Mrs. Vincy’s face, in which 
forty-five years had delved neither angles nor 
parallels; and pushing back her pink cap-strings, 
she let her work rest on her lap, while she looked 
admiringly at her daughter. 

**Mamma,” said Rosamond, ‘*‘when Fred 
comes down I wish you would not let him have 
red herrings. I can not bear the smell of them 
all over the house at this hour of the morning.” 

**Oh, my dear, you are so hard on your broth- 
ers! It is the only fault I have to find with you. 
You are the sweetest temper in the world, but 
you are so tetchy with your brothers.” 

‘*Not tetchy, mamma; you never hear me 
speak in an unlady-like way.” 

“* Well, but you want to deny them things.” 

** Brothers are so unpleasant.” 

**Oh, my dear, you must allow for young men. 
Be thankful if they have good hearts. A wom- 
an must learn to put up with little things. You 
will be married some day.” 

‘* Not to any one who is like Fred.” 

‘Don't decry your own brother, my dear. 
Few young men have less against them, although 
he couldn't take his degree—I’m sure I can’t un- 
derstand why, for he seems to me most clever. 
And you know yourself he was thought equal to 
the best society at college. So particular as you 
are, my dear, I wonder you are not glad to have 
such a gentlemanly young man for a brother. 
You are always finding fault with Bob because 
he is not Fred.” 

**Oh no, mamma, only because he is Bob.” 

** Well, my dear, you will not find any Mid- 
dlemarch young man who has not something 
against him.” 

‘** But”—here Rosamond’s face broke into a 
smile which suddenly revealed two dimples. She 
herself thought unfavorably of these dimples, and 
smiled little in general society. ‘* But I shall 
not marry any Middlemarch young man.” 

** So it seems, my love, for you have as good 
as refused the pick of them; and if there's bet- 
ter to be had, I’m sure there's no girl better de- 
serves it.” 

** Excuse me, mamma—I wish you would not 
say the ‘pick of them.’” 

“Why, what else are they ?” 

‘‘T mean, mamma, it is rather a vulgar ex- 
pression.” 

‘* Very likely, my dear; I never was a good 
speaker. What should I say?” 

‘«The best of them.” 

‘* Why, that seems just as plain and common. 
If I had had time to think, I should have said, 
‘the most superior young men.’ But with your 
education you must know.” 

‘¢ What must Rosy know, mother?’’ said Mr. 
Fred, who had slid in unobserved throngh the 
half-open door while the ladies were bending 
over their work, and now going up to the fire 
stood with his back toward it, warming the soles 
of his slippers. 

‘“*Whether it’s right to say ‘superior young 
men,” said Mrs. Vincy, ringing the bell. 

‘*Oh, there are so many superior teas and 
sugars now! Superior is getting to be shop- 
keepers’ slang.” 

“‘ Are you beginning to dislike slang, then?” 
said Rosamond, with mild gravity. 

‘Only the wrong sort. All choice of words 
is slang. It marks a class.” 

‘There is correct English: that is not slang.” 

“‘T beg your pardon: correct English is the 
slang of prigs who write history andessays. And 
the strongest slang of all is the slang of poets.” 
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‘* You will say any thing, Fred, to gain your 
point.” 

** Well, tell me whether it is slang or poetry 
to call an ox a leg-plaiter.” 

** Of course you can call it poetry if you like.” 

“* Aha, Miss Rosy, you don’t know Homer 
from slang. I shall invent a new game; I shall 
write bits of slang and poetry on slips, and give 
them to you to separate.” 

‘* Dear me, how amusing it is to hear young 
people talk!” said Mrs. Vincy, with cheerful ad- 
miration. 

** Have you got nothing else for my breakfast, 
Pritchard?” said Fred to the servant, who brought 
in coffee and buttered toast, while he walked 
round the table surveying the ham, potted beef, 
and other cold remnants with an air of silent 
rejection, and polite forbearance from signs of 
disgust. 

** Should you like eggs, Sir ?”’ 

‘‘Eggs,no! Bring me a grilled bone.” 

‘Really, Fred,” said Rosamond, when the 
servant had left the room, ‘‘ if you must have hot 
things for breakfast, I wish you would come 
down earlier. You can get up at six o'clock to 
go out hunting; I can not understand why you 
find it so difficult to get up on other mornings.” 

‘*That is your want of understanding, Rosy. 
I can get up to go hunting because I like it.” 

**What would you think of me if I came 
down two hours after every one else and ordered 
grilled bone?” 

**T should think you were an uncommonly 
fast young lady,” said Fred, eating his toast with 
the utmost composure. 

‘*T can not see why brothers are to make 
themselves disagreeable any more than sisters.” 

**T don’t make myself disagreeable ; it is you 
who find me so. Disagreeable is a word that 
describes your feelings and not my actions.” 

**T think it describes the smell of grilled bone.” 

**Not at all. It describes a sensation in your 
little nose associated with certain finicking no- 
tions which are the classics of Mrs. Lemon’s 
school. Look at my mother: you don’t see her 
objecting to every thing except what she does 
herself. She is my notion of a pleasant woman.” 

** Bless you both, my dears, and don’t quar- 
rel,” said Mrs. Vincy, with motherly cordiality. 
**Come, Fred, tell us all about the new doctor. 
How is your uncle pleased with him?” 

‘*Pretty well, I think. He asks Lydgate all 
sorts of questions, and then screws up his face 
while he hears the answers, as if they were 
pinching his toes. That's his way. Ah, here 
comes my grilled bone!” 

‘** But how came you to stay out so late, my 
dear? You only said you were going to your 
uncle's.” 

**Oh, I dined at Plymdale’s. We had whist. 
Lydgate was there too.” 

** And what do you think of him? He is very 
gentlemanly, I suppose. They say he is of excel- 
lent family—his relations quite county people.” 

‘*Yes,” said Fred. ‘* There was a Lydgate 
at John’s who spent no end of money. I find 
this man is a second cousin of his. But rich men 
may have very poor devils for second cousins.” 

**Tt always makes a difference, though, to be 
of good family,” said Rosamond, with a tone of 
decision which showed that she had thought on 
this subject. Rosamond felt that she might have 
been happier if she had not been the daugnter 
of a Middlemarch manufacturer. She disliked 
any thing which reminded her that her mother's 
father had been an innkeeper. Certainly any 
one remembering the fact might think that Mrs. 
Vincy had the air of a very handsome, good-hu- 
mored landlady, accustomed to the most capri- 
cious orders of gentlemen. 

**T thought it was odd his name was Tertius,” 
said the bright-faced matron; “but of course 
it’s a name in the family. But now tell us ex- 
actly what sort of a man he is.” 

** Qh, tallish, dark, clever—talks well—rather 
a prig, I think.” 

‘*] never can make out what you mean by a 
prig,” said Rosamond. 

**A fellow who wants to show that he has 
opinions.” 

‘* Why, my dear, doctors must have opin- 
ions,” said Mrs. Vincy. ‘* What are they there 
for else ?” 

** Yes, mother, the opinions they are paid for. 
But a prig is a fellow who is always making you 
a present of his opinions.” 

**I suppose Mary Garth a¢mires Mr. Lyd- 
gate,” said Rosamond, not without a touch of 
innuendo. 

** Really, I can't say,” said Fred, rather glum- 
ly, as he left the table, and taking up a novel 
which he had brought down with him, threw 
himself into an arm-chair. ‘‘ If you are jealous 
of her, go oftener to Stone Court yourself and 
eclipse her.” 

‘*T wish you would not be so vulgar, Fred. 
If you have finished, pray ring the bell.” 

**It is true, though, what your brother says, 
Rosamond,” Mrs. Vincy began, when the serv- 
ant had cleared the table. ‘‘It is a thousand 
pities you haven't patience to go and see your 
uncle more, so proud of you as he is, and want- 
ed you to live with him. There’s no knowing 
what he might have done for you as well as for 
Fred. God knows, I’m fond of having you at 
home with me, but I can part with my children 
for their good. And now it stands to reason 
that your uncle Featherstone will do something 
for Mary Garth.” 

‘** Mary Garth can bear being at Stone Court, 
because she likes that better than being a gov- 
erness,” said Rosamond, folding up her work. 
“*T would rather not have any thing left to me 
if I must earn it by enduring much of my uncle’s 
cough and his ugly relations.” 

‘* He can’t be long for this world, my dear; I 
wouldn’t hasten his end, but what with asthma 
and that inward complaint, let us hope there is 
something better for him in another. And I 
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have no ill-will toward Mary Garth, but there's | and constant as usual, and the ice that had gone 


justice to be thought of. And Mr. Featherstone’s 
first wife brought him no money, as my sister did. 
Her nieces and nephews can't have so much 
claim as my sister’s. And I must say I think 
Mary Garth a dreadful plain girl—more fit for a 
governess.” 

** Every one would not agree with you there, 
mother,” said Fred, who seemed to be able to 
read and listen too. 

** Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Viney, wheeling 
skillfully, ‘if she had some fortune left her—a 
man marries his wife’s relations, and the Garths 
are so poor, and live in such a small way. But 
I shall leave you to your studies, my dear, for I 
must go and do some shopping.” 

** Fred's studies are not very deep,” said Rosa- 
mond, rising with her mamma; ** lie is only read- 
ing a novel.” 

** Well, well, by-and-by he'll go to his Latin 
and things,” said Mrs. Vincy, soothingly, stroking 
her son’s head. ‘* There’s a fire in the smoking- 
room on purpose. It's your father’s wish, you 
know, Fred, my dear—and I always tell him 
you will be good, and go to college again to take 
your degree.” 

Fred drew his mother’s hand down to his lips, 
but said nothing. 

**T suppose you are not going out riding to- 
day ?” said Rosamond, lingering a little after her 
mamma was gone. 

**No; why?” 

** Papa says I may have the chestnut to ride 
now.” 

** You can go with me to-morrow, if you like. 
Only I am going to Stone Court, remember.” 

**T want the ride so much, it is indifferent to 
me where we go.” Rosamond really wished to 
go to Stone Court, of all other places. 

**Oh, I say, Rosy,” said Fred, as she was 
passing out of the room, ‘‘if you are going to 
the piano, let me come and play some airs with 
you.” 

** Pray do not ask me this morning.” 

** Why not this morning ?” 

** Really, Fred, I wish you would leave off 
playing the flute. A man looks very silly play- 
ing the flute. And you play so out of tune.” 

** When next any one makes love to you, Miss 
Rosamond, I will tell him how obliging you are.” 

‘*Why should you expect me to oblige you 
by hearing you play the flute, any more than I 
should expect you to oblige me by not playing 
it?” 

** And why should you expect me to take you 
out riding ?” 

This question led to an adjustment, for Rosa- 
mond had set her mind on that particular ride. 

So Fred was gratified with nearly an hour's 
practice of ‘‘ Ar hyd y nos,” *‘ Ye banks and 
braes,” and other favorite airs from his ‘‘ In- 
structor on the Flute; a wheezy performance, 
into which he threw much ambition and an irre- 
pressible hopefulness. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Amone other national assemblages of the past 
summer is one of which we have not seen any 
mention in the telegraphic reports or other- 
wise—namely, the congress of German hatters 
and hat manufacturers which was held at Ber- 
lin for three days about the beginning of Au- 
gust last. The objects of this congress were 
mainly to determine when and how to establish 
the fashions for silk and wool hats each year, 
and also the determination of the proper scale 
of measurement. Among other conclusions 
of this body, it was decided to select the first 
days of November for fixing the fashions for the 
coming spring, on which occasion a specimen 
hat was to be furnished by various members of 
a committee, although any hatter was at liberty 
to present a sample. By the committee one 
fashion was to be established, which the entire 
body pledged themselves to take as the style for 
the coming season. 


The long expected report of the United States 
Naval Observatory, upon the total solar eclipse 
of December 22, 1870, has just been published, 
as prepared under the direction of Admiral 
Sanps, the Superintendent. As is known to 
most of our readers, this eclipse was not visi- 
ble in the United States; but several professors 
from the observatory were sent abroad to assist 
in the investigation of the phenomena in Eu- 
rope. Of these, Professor Simon NEwCOMB was 
stationed at Gibraltar, and Professors AsaPH 
Hai, Wi_it1aM Hargness, and J. R. Eastman 
at Syracuse, in Sicily. The foreign savants asso- 
ciated with these gentlemen bore honorable tes- 
timony to their zeal and ability; and, indeed, 
the honors of the occasion were fairly shared 
with their European brethren by the officers 
of the observatory and their American compan- 
ions. The present report is accompanied by 
two plates, exhibiting the appearance of the 
sun during the eclipse. The general typography 
of the work does the fullest credit to the na- 
tional printing-office, from which it emanated. 
It is not necessary for us to detail the substance 
of the reports of these gentlemen, as we have 
already furnished the prominent points in the 
“*Record”’ and ** Intelligence.”’ 


The accounts furnished by the Boston Adver- 
tiser from the captains and crews of the vessels 
of the whaling fleet lately destroyed or ice-bound 
in the Arctic Ocean concur in describing the 
presence of peculiar meteorological phenomena 
during the past season. The prevailing summer 
wind on the northwest coast of Alaska is from 
the east, and this works the ice off from the 
land and disperses it, while the northwesterly 
winds close it up on the shore, As the ice 
moves off, the ships generally work up by the 
land, and in that situation find whales in plenty. 
By the end of the season, when northwesterly 
winds are prevalent, the ice has become so bro- 
ken up and melted that it has ceased to be an ele- 
ment of danger; and the vessels are compelled 
to retire to the southward by heavy ice drifting 
along the coast from the north, and not from a 
threatened closing in upon the land. But this 
season the easterly winds were not so strong 











otf from shore returned in a he avy pack that j 
was impossible to get a ship through, or even 
to hold against at anchor. The heavy ice-fields 
are all composed of fresh-water berg-ice, not 
flue-ice of salt-water. The bergs are not of the 
immense proportions seen in Greenland seas, 
but are solid enough to be equally dangerous 
many masses being so heavy as to ground in ten 
fathoms of water. 








The Massachusetts Society for Promoting Ag 
riculture will award on the Ist of March next 
two prizes of $300 and $200 respectively to the 
best two establishments in the State for the 
culture of fishes for food, all competitors for 
which must send in their names and adresses to 
the secretary of the society, Epwarp N. Per 
KINS, 42 Court Street, Boston. The commit 
tee of award will consider the number of spe- 
cies of fishes cultivated, the number of indi- 
viduals, and their size and condition, the num 
ber of eggs hatched in the establishment, and 
of young reared from them, the neatness and 
economy of the establishment, and the excel- 
lence of the fixtures. 





The Panama papers report an increasing de- 
mand for the Colombian gaucho, and urge the 
government to the enactment of regulations to 
prevent the entire destruction of the forests of 
these trees in Darien, where they are most 
abundant. Instead of simply treating the trees 
for the juice as the maples are managed in the 
United States, the tree is cut down, and, of 
course, no further benefit can be derived from 
it. In illustration of the extent to which this 
vegetable product is now being collected, the 
Panama Star and Herald informs us that 160 
tons had just been brought to that city as the 
cargo of a single vessel, mostly from the vicini- 
ty of Guayaquil. 

The second volume of the “Annals of the 
Dudley Observatory,” edited by its director, G. 
W. Hoveu, has just made its appearance, and 
consists of a report of the meteorological ob 
servations made at the observatory from 1862 
to 1871. Its value is enhanced by its embracing 
the hourly records of the barometer (automatic- 
ally printed) for a continuous period of five 
years, made by means of a very efficient appara- 
tus invented by the director, and now used in 
numerous places, among others, in the office of 
the Signal Service at Washington. An appendix 
to the report contains miscellaneous communi- 
cations upon the galvanic battery, the total 
eclipse of the sun of August 2, 1569, the me- 
teoric showers of 1867, etc.; and the whole 
book must be considered a very valuable con- 
tribution to physical science. 





Among other questions considered at the late 
Geographical Congress at Antwerp, in August 
last, was that of the proper meridian for geo- 
graphical reference. It is weli known that 
while many of the Germans still continue to use 
the meridian of Ferro, the English adhere to 
that of Greenwich, and the French to that of 
Paris. A curious compromise was suggested~ 
namely, to use Greenwich as the meridian for 
sea charts, and Paris for land maps. 





Several of the large towns in Great Britain 
have made arrangements to continue the sys- 
tem already begun of having penny lectures on 
science for the benefit of the working classes. 
The most eminent men inGreat Britain are con- 
cerned in this movement, and the attention paid 
to their addresses has been of the must gratify- 
ing character, 





We have already presented to our readers an 
account of the proposed exploration of the south 
polar region by Dr. Neumayer, of Vienna, ant 
we see by the reports of the Geographical Con- 
gress at Antwerp that he brought the subject 
before that body for its consideration. The 
congress promised its hearty concurrence in the 
plan of the learned doctor, and appointed a com- 
mittee to devise the best methods of securing 
the success of this enterprise. 





As the result ofa series of observations, care- 
fully conducted, by Mr. Deane, of the Coast 
Survey, and his associates, it has recentiy been 
established that the difference in longitude be- 
tween Cambridge and San Francisco amounts to3 
hours, 25 minutes, 7 seqonds, and a small fraction. 





The publication of two very important works 
has just been commenced at Leipsic by Brock- 
HaUCs, the first part of each having already ap- 
peared. The first is entitled *‘ Thesaurus Or- 
nithologiew,”’ by Dr. G1ieBeL, of Halle, being a 
digest of ornithological literature in general, 
embracing the names of il the genera and spe- 
cies of birds, with their synonymy and geo 
graphical distribution. The second work is a 
new edition of ‘* Thesaurus Literature Botani- 
cx”? of PRITZEL, which is for botany what the 
work first referred to is for ornithology, but, in 
addition, embraces biographical notices of the 
principal authors alluded to in the work. It is 
by the possession of books like these that work- 
ing naturalists are enabled to dispense with cost- 
ly libraries, and can prosecute original research- 
es With the fewest accessories. 

M. Saet, in a communication to the Acade- 
my of Sciences of Paris, announces the existence 
of two spectra for sulphur, one possessed of 
lines, the other of bands, perfectly distinct, and 
both equally characteristic. The first is obtain- 
ed with a disruptive discharge; the second, by 
a discharge of less tension, by the burning of 
sulphur in the flames of hydrogen; and finally, 
with less distinctness, by the absorption of the 
sulphur vapor only. In examining a stratum 
of sulphur vapor, heated to a feeble red, and 
using a very powerful light, such as that of 
magnesium, he finds in the blug some black 
bands, which seem to be due to the invasion of 
these by the former substance. 





Porous nickel, when used as a negative elec- 
trode, absorbs 165 times its volume of hydrogen, 
and condenses it, giving it out gradually after re- 
moval from the circuit of the galvanic current 
in the water. Palladium, coated with palladium 
black, condenses 800 times its volume of hydro- 
gen in twelve hours; it emits this after removal 
from the galvanic current, and drying with such 
rapidity as to become heated sufficiently to ig- 
nile gun-cotton wrapped loosely around it. 
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MY LADY’S SLIPPER. 


Torn at the heel, out at the toe, 

bronze half dim, and rumpled the bow; 
(Quaint in design, dainty in size, 

Something Titania's self might prize ; 

Ilinting of instep’s proud impress ; 

Hinting of dimpled foot’s caress— 

ifow came you perched on my papers and chair, 
With such an impudent, coquettish air ? 


Gay little buckle, arch little heel, 

Will you my lady's life reveal? 

‘Tell where you bore her such a day? 

If to the church? if to the play? 

If through the dance’s dizzy maze, 

‘I'winkling faster than eye could gaze? 

If through the wet, tangled grass in the lane, 
Seeking the lover who hides in the rain? 


Tell me if ever daintiest feet 

Walk into mischief? Do they meet 
Hard, sharp stones and slippery ways, 
Misty nights and drearier days? 

Tell me if ever Want and Pain 

List for her soothing tread in vain? 

‘Tell me if Sorrow e’er lurks by her side? 
Tell me if Love is her faithfulest guide ? 


Not into evil, dear little friend, 

Let my lady’s footsteps tend. 

Watch no brave man’s loving heart 
Her proud foot shall spurn apart. 
Grant this tiny slipper soon 

Meets a heavier pair of shoon, 
Whose stout make and stronger will 
Shall my lady’s pathway fill, 

Turn her haughty foot aside, 
Subject to their manlier stride ; 
Quick to aid it, swift to cheer, 

Up the rocky hill-side drear; 

While the patter of willing feet 
Makes music in his heart most sweet! 








MY DEAD CLIENT. 

Sittrxe alone in my chambers: I have dis- 
missed my clerk, there being no chance of clients 
calling at this late hour; and, indeed, I myself 
ought to be off westward, but I sit, dreamily 
gazing into the glowing embers, my mind wan- 
dering to other scenes and to times long past. 
There is a great wind out-of-doors, and it is 
howling and roaring in the chimney. It rushes 
in violent gusts across the Thames, which is now 
as rough as a little sea, and seems to spend its 
force upon the Temple, as if the spirits of broken- 
hearted suitors, victims to forged evidence, dis- 
appointed lawyers, unjust jadges, were abroad 
upon the blast, endeavoring to wreak their venge- 
ance upon the piles of buildings they so diligent- 
ly haunted in their lives. 

Why do [still sit here ? [hardly know. From 
no love for my gloomy chambers, assuredly. The 
fact is, I have nothing particular to do this even- 
ing, and I have fallen into a reverie: old faces 
and old scenes are crowding upon my memory 
—bright eyes and golden hair—low whispers 
and soft hands! Ah! I know no such things 
nowadays; but it is sadly pleasant to remember 
them. Pleasanter, perhaps, to sit here thinking 
of them than to be fighting my way along the 
gusty streets toward the club for my solitary | 
dinner, with the prospect, afterward, of a lonely | 
evening in my lodgings. ‘Time was when I | 
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hoped my evenings were not to be forever lone- 
lv—-when IL looked upon one fair young face, 
and thought the eyes looked more than kindly 
at me. But that hope soon passed, and it has 
never come again ; and I do not think it ever will. 

A knock at the door—a soft, solitary knock. 
What can that be? Was I mistaken? No! 
there itis again. I rise hurriedly and go to the 
door—open it: outside is standing the figure of 
a woman. I can hardly see her, as the passage 
is but dimly lighted. 

‘Is this Mr. Grantley’s place ?” 

“Yes. Iam Mr. Grantley. What is it ?” 

‘*T wish to speak to you fora moment. I 
am afraid I have not come at the right time, 
but please let me speak to you for a moment.” 

lhere is a hurried earnestness in her manner ; 
and I admit her, close the outer door, and place 
a chair for her by the fire. Now I can see her 
plainly: apparently a young woman, but her 
face is marked by sorrow and suffering. She is 
plainly dressed; but I take her to be a lady. 
For a few moments she sits silently gazing into 
the fire. Does she see there any of the scenes 
that I have been gazing at? I wonder, vacantly. 

‘Mr. Grantley, I wiil tell you shortly why I 
am here. Some years ago you were intimately 
acquainted with George Marr ?” 2 

**T was indeed. Poor fellow!—if you could 
tell me where he is now, you would indeed be 
welcome.” 

‘You also knew Denis Hilton ?” 

‘*Yes, I did.” 

**Are you as anxious to know where he is at 
this moment ?” 

**Lcan not say Tam. Friendship existed he- 
tween us once. His conduct broke that friend- 
ship in such a manner that it can never be re- 
newed.” 

‘I know it. He slandered you, Mr. Grant- 
ley ni 

‘**Pardon me. It can hardly be for the pur- 
pose of reminding me of unhappy circumstances, 
now long past. that you—a perfect stranger— 
came to me thus?” 

**No, itis not. I have come here to intrust 
you with something. I have heard your name 
mentioned often; and I know that you are an 
upright and honest man, and I may trust you.” 

‘** Before you go any farther, I must remind 
you that you have not yet told me who you are.”’ 

“There is not the slightest need that you 
should know my name. I hate my name—it 
shall not pass my lips unnecessarily. The fa- 








vor that I am about to ask of you is a very slight 
one at present; and I believe that you will not 
refuse me.” 

“*You are about to confide something to me. 
Is it unreasonable that I should ask why you 
confide in me, if I may not ask who you are?” 

‘*T confide in you because, from what I have 
heard of you—it is no use to ask when or where,” 
she breaks in, hurriedly, as she sees the question 
in my face—‘‘ from what I have heard of you, I 
believe that you will faithfully comply with my 
request.” 

She rises from her chair and gathers her 
shawl about her, as if to go out into the stormy 
night again. 

‘What is it? What is this request you so 
strangely make to me?” 

From her pocket she draws out what seems to 
be a letter, sealed. 

“Take this packet. When you next see me 
in this room—but not before—open it, read the 
contents, and then act as your honest conscience 
bids you.” 

I take the packet mechanically. She adds 
nothing more, and in a moment or two I am 
alone again in my chambers, peering into the 
embers as before. 

I am more than ever disinclined to move. 
What can there be inside this mysterious packet ? 
I must put it away carefully. Have I ever seen 
this woman before? No; I can not recall her 
features. And then, what can she know of 
George Marr and Denis Hilton? We were all 
three at college together, and at one time were 
great friends. But that is a long while ago. 
Denis and I did not continue friends; for upon 
one occasion—the particulars of which there is 
no necessity for me to mention now—his con- 
duct was such that high words passed between 
us, and our intimacy came to an end. But 
Denis had great influence over George Marr, 
and they continued to be as much together as 
before. ‘The consequence was that Denis Hil- 
ton prejudiced George against me—or, at all 
events, succeeded in keeping him away from me 
—though George and I had at one time been 
inseparable. It is three years ago now, nearly, 
since I last saw Marr; and I have heard that he 
has left England, having got into some pecuniary 
difficulties, the exact nature of which I never 
learned. Ah, George! why did you not come 
to me, as you would have done in old times? 
Why did you not confide your misfortunes to 
me, and see whether I could not help you out 
of them? Well, well; it’s no use thinking about 
that now. What is Denis Hilton doing with 


| himseif, I wonder? I hear his name occasion- 


ally in connection with turf matters; but from 
what I have heard at the club, I don’t think his 
reputation stands very high. A sullen, evil-tem- 
pered man, who breaks out now and then into 
gay and boisterous spirits; but that is only when 
he has had plenty to drink. No one likes him 
—no one calls him friend. 

I really must go now. Staring at the red-hot 
coals, and mentally surveying the past, may be 
very useful employments, but exhausted nature 
requires to be restoreu. I must go to dinner. 


The months passed on. Summer came, and 
my gloomy chambers positively became some- 
what cheerful; but in proporiion as they grew 
cheerful I grew restless; for I had had enough 
of reading and writing, and was longing for a 
holiday. The packet given me by my mysteri- 
ous client still remained safely where I had de- 
posited it, and I believe I had almost forgotten 
all about it; and, indeed, whenever I did think 
of it, I endeavored to satisfy myself that it was 
quite possible the woman who had given it me 
was only some harmless lunatic, who had been 
acquainted, in her sane days, with Marr and 
Hilton. 

I was going to pass three months upon the 
Continent with an old Oxford friend of mine; 
and the morning before our departure I was busy 
packing up, and my traveling companion was in 
my sitting-room, consulting ‘* Murray” and the 
Continental ‘‘ Bradshaw.” I was in the bedroom, 
which communicated with the sitting-room, and 
the door was open. Suddenly my friend called 
‘out, 

‘**T say, Grantley, do you ever study the sec- 
ond column of the Zimes ?” 

**Of course I do; but I have not had time to 
look at it this morning.” 

**Do you remember Marr, who was at Oxford 
with us ?” 

‘** Yes, to be sure,’ I reply, entering the room. 
** What about him ?” 

**T see he is advertised for. Listen: 

“* £100 Rewarp.—The above reward will be given 
to any person or persons who can give such informa- 
tion as will lead to the discovery of George Marr, son 
of the late Colonel Thomas Marr, of Marr Court, in 
the County of Gloucester. The said George Marr was 
last seen in London, in November, three years ago, 
and has not been heard of since. It is supposed that 
he emigrated either to America or Australia. The 
fame reward will be given on satisfactory proof of the 
death of the said George Marr. Ail communications 
to be addressed to Messrs. Bingley & Bell, solicitors, 
Gray's Inn.’” 

‘*T know that firm,” I said. ‘‘I should like 
to ask some questions about this. Marr was a 
great friend of mine, as you remember.” 

I managed to find time, in the course of that 
afternoon, to call in at Gray’s Inn, and I saw 
Mr. Bell. From him I learned that George 
Marr's elder brother was dead; and as he left 
no issue, the estate devolved on George—failing 
him, on a cousin; and this cousin was naturally 
rather anxious to know whether George was 
alive or not. Private inquiries had been made 
fruitlessly in all directions; but it was hoped 
that some information might be obtained by 
means of the advertisement which had appeared 
that morning in the Times, and had been sent 
for insertion in American and colonial papers. 

Well, we went abroad to spend our holidays ; 
and so pleasantly did the time pass that the 
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long vacation seemed uncommonly short; but 
as what we did and where we went have nothing 
to do with the main point of this story, I must 
come at once to the day of our return to En- 
gland. 

It was the last day of October. The autumn 
of that particular year broke up hurriedly, and 
winter seemed to be already upon us; and when 
we arrived at Calais the weather was so stormy 
that some doubt was expressed as to the possi- 
bility of the mail-boat crossing the Channel. 
However, we hurried on board—those of the 
passengers, that is, who*had no time to spare, 
and were bound to be in London that evening ; 
many staid behind, intending to wait for calmer 
weather. I think we were nearly four hours 
crossing, the wind and sea increasing in their 
fury; and when we were safely in harbor at 
Dover the storm rose to a hurricane. Many 
persons had gathered together on the pier and 
quays, waiting to see the boat comein. As I was 
walking toward the railway station, I particularly 
noticed one figure in the crowd. It was a man 
closely muffled up, who, I observed, was con- 
tinually glancing first over one shoulder and then 
over the other, as if to see if any body was fol- 
lowing him. His face was a peculiar one, and it 
seemed not unfamiliar to me. I heard him ask 
a custom-house officer what he thought about 
the weather, and would it prevent the night 
mail from crossing. The custom-house officer 
merely replied that the weather was about as bad 
as it could be, and that the boat would cross if 
the captain thought it could be done in safety. 
1t was not till I was comfortably seated in a cor- 
ner of the railway carriage, and half-way to 
town, that I remembered to whom that strange 
face belonged. It was Denis Hilton that I had 
seen at Dover, evidently intending to cross over 
that night if possible. 

On that night the storm raged on. The pa- 
pers, the next morning, were full of accounts of 
great damage that had been done by the violence 
of the wind; and its fury had not moderated 
when I walked down to my chambers. 

I was busily engaged in the perusal of a case 
which had been sent for my opinion, when I fan- 
cied I heard the sound of a confused murmur- 
ing, and of many footsteps upon the staircase. 
A minute or two afterward there was a lurching 
at my door. It was opened by my clerk. I 
heard a whispering outside, and then my clerk 
came hurriedly into my room, with a horrified 
expression on his face, and said : 

‘Tt is the Thames police, Sir. they have 
brought something for you to see.” 

‘**Let them bring it in,” I answered, rather 
astonished. 

Great Heaven! What's this? Four men 
bring in a stretcher, upon which is lying some- 
thing covered up. 

‘*Beg your pardon, Sir,” said one of the 
men. ‘‘ We found this here in the river this 
morning.” 

He partially removes the covering. 

My God! It is the same woman who called 
on me nearly ten months ago, and left a packet 
in my charge. 

** Why have they brought her here?” I ask. 

**On searching her this bit of paper turned 

up. ” 
The man handed me a crumpled piece of pa- 
per, on which I could read these words: “ If 
ever my body should be found drowned, let it be 
taken to the chambers of Mr. Grantley, in the 
Temple. He will know what to do.” 

“* Policeman,” I began, “I have only seen 
this unhappy creature once in my life; and I 
can not imagine—” 

‘* Beg your pardon, Sir,” interrupted the man ; 
**but you are a lawyer, and you know as there 
must be an inquest. Wouldn't it be as well to 
reserve any thing you have to say for that occa- 
sion ?” 

I saw at once what the man hinted. I might 
be implicated in her death. So I merely ob- 
served : 

‘* All I say is, that I have not a notion who 
she is, nor who her friends are. You had better 
take the body to the usual place; and I shall be 
quite ready to attend the inquest, and give all 
the information in my power.” 

Silently the men bore away their ghastly bur- 
den, and I was left alone. Now, then, to open 
that packet I was to read the next time she who 
had given it to me should be in my room. She 
had come to me again, and I began to suspect 
that I understood the motives of my Dead Cli- 
ent. I took the packet from its place of safety, 
broke the seal, and read as follows: 


‘* Tf you keep the promise which I shall ask you 
to make when I place this paper in your hands, 
you will not read this letter till Iam dead. If I 
do not die in the manner in which I firmly be- 
lieve that I shall die, it is possible you may nev- 
er read it at all; but I know what must happen, 
sooner or later, and I leave to you the task of 
first avenging me. 

**You will say, ‘What has this woman to do 
with me? Why am I to avenge her? My an- 
swer is— You were once George Marr’s best- 
loved friend. 

‘Six years ago I was a happy and light- 
hearted girl. All my future life seemed to 
smile upon me, and I had a happy home. But 
love came to me, and, insensibly at first, all my 
happiness faded away. It was at a small party 
in the country that I first met George Marr and 
Denis Hilton. Both of them paid me great at- 
tention; but I liked the former, and disliked the 
latter. Time passed on, and George and I grew 
to love each other; but suddenly my father took 
a violent prejudice against him, declared that 
George had been making love to me against his 
—my father’s—desires, and forbade him to enter 
the house again. So strict a watch was kept on 
me that I had no chance of communicating with 
him, and for six months I saw and heard noth- 
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ing of him. Then Mr. Hilton began to come 
frequently to our house; my father liked him, 
and was constantly throwing him into my com- 
pany. He was kind and gentle in his behavior, 
and sometimes he would talk about George, but 
it was in a reserved and cautious manner; but 
at last I learned from him that George was mar- 
ried. What could | do but scatter to the wind 
my shattered love? What could I do but accept 
Denis Hilton for my husband, a few months aft- 
erward, when urged passionately by him and 
strongly by my father ? 

**T could not love him—there was something 
in his nature that prevented me from doing that— 
yet I strove to be a good and obedient wife to 
him; and for a few weeks I believe I was con- 
tented. But I soon discovered that he had a 
terrible propensity for drink ; and though he had 
kept a careful guard over himself while he was 
courting me, and for a short time after our mar- 
riage, the old habits soon came back upon him, 
and night after night he would come home ter- 
ribly intoxicated; and when in this state he 
would be madly jealous about me, and would 
fancy that there was some one concealed in a 
cupboard, or in one of the rooms, and would 
compel me to go through the house with him, 
and search every place. His dissolute courses 
were the cause of his losing an excellent appoint- 
ment which he held, and consequently we be- 
came very poor indeed; and we had to remove 
from our pleasant quarters in Bayswater to a 
small house in Chelsea, close to the river. Den- 
is’s manners, too, became so violent when the 
effects of drink were upon him, that we never 
could get a servant to stay with us any length 
of time. One day, after he had been particular- 
ly outrageous the night before, our two servants 
left, saying they would not stop another hour. 
Denis went out in a great rage, and I was left 
alone. 

**T was sitting solitary that dark November 
evening—crying, I think—mourning for the lost 
happiness of earlier days, when there came a 
gentle knock at the door. I ran to open it, and 
there I found George Marr. 

*** George Marr!’ I exclaimed. ‘ What are 
you come for ?’ 

***To see you, Fanny,’ he replied. ‘I passed 
you accidentally the other day. You did not see 
me. I watched you in here. I had not time to 
try and see you then, as 1 was engaged, May I 
not come in?’ 

***You can come in, if it will afford you any 
pleasure,’ I answered. ‘I should scarcely think 
it could do that. What makes you wish to see 
me again ?’ 

‘** What makes me? Oh, Fanny! I have 
never ceased to love you.’ 

‘* We were now in the sitting-reom. 

*** Hush, Mr. Marr. How dare you speak to 
me like this ?’ 

‘“**Why not, Fanny? Good Heaven! you 
are not married ?’ 

***T am—to Denis Hilton. What reason 
had you to suppose that I should keep true to 
you, when you were so soon false to me ?’ 

‘** False to you! Never for an instant.’ 

*** George, they told me that you were mar- 
ried. When I learned that you had so forgotten 
me I abandoned all hope.’ 

** © Who told you this ?” 

** *My husband—Denis Hilton.’ 

** *He told an infamous lie!’ 

‘** Perhaps he did; but it answered his pur- 

se,’ said another voice, in mocking tones. 

‘*T had left the street door open, and Denis 
himself had staggered in, just sober enough to 
understand what was going on. 

***T told you, Master George,’ he continued, 
‘that you weren't always going to have it all 
your own way with the girls.’ 

** Denis went back into the passage, and closed 
the front-door ; came back into the little parlor, 
and closed that door too. 

*** And now you think you are going to make 
up to the old love, do you?’ 

‘**T say that you are a scoundrel, Denis. I 
care not so much for your having tricked me as 
for your being her husband, and showing your- 
self before her the drunken brute you are.’ 

‘*¢ What! Say that again. Drunken brute, 
eh? How often have you been here before— 
you, Marr—when I have been out, eh ?” 

‘**Never before this evening. I have been 
abroad. I never even knew that you were mar- 
ried.’ 

*** You lie—and I will have your life for it!’ 

** Denis sprang furiously upon Lim, and there 
was a short scuffle. They both fell—Denis up- 
permost. ‘They fell close beside the fire-place, 
and Denis, seizing the poker, struck George 
Marr thrice heavily upon the forehead. 

**¢You’'ll not come again, I think,’ he mut- 
tered, savagely, after the last blow. 

‘** What have you done, Denis?’ I shrieked. 

‘* He looked up at me, with a malignant smile 
upon his face. 

*¢* You and I have killed him,’ he replied, in 
a low tone. 

“*Killed him!—I! I have done nothing. 
You villain! I will call the police.’ 

‘¢*No, you won't,” he said, rising. What had 
happened seemed to have quite sobered him. 
‘Sooner than that you should do that, I would 
serve you the same. Don't be a fool, Fanny— 
the law will believe you to be as guilty as I am. 
See here;’ and he took a pocket-book from George 
Marr's breast: ‘there are plenty of bank-notes 
inside. We are known to be wretchedly poor. 
If this is discovered, we shall both be hung.’ 
He hissed this last word into my ear. ‘Come, 
we must hide it away.’ 

‘Hung! I believed him. I believed that I 
should be thought to be his accomplice in the 
murder, and I fearedtodie. Oh, whata coward 
I have been! I have done worse than die every 
day since then; and yet—the trial ! the sentence! 
the scaffold! 
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** All that agile. nearly, we worked stealthily 
—at least he worked, while I lay on the ground 
close to him; and he removed, after great diffi- 
culty, three fag-stones from the floor of the little 
cellar, dug out a grave beneath, and there, at 
this moment, lies George Marr! 

‘*] have little more to tell. I vowed that 
vengeance should one day overtake Denis; but I 
dared not trust myself to do the task, for fear 
of its failing through my weakness. But I had 
often, in happy days gone by, heard George 
speak of you, Mr. Grantley, as a brave and hon- 
crake man, ‘and to you I commit the trust of 

retribution. I know that Denis fears that I shall 

not keep the secret. I know that he meditates 
my death. I know that he will one day kill me, 
and throw my body into the Thames, for he has 
often threatened it. While I live, my lips are 
sealed. When I am dead, let justice have its 
course. Fanny.” 


The numbe of the house and the name of 
the street where the murder was committed 
were accurately given, as was a definition of 
the spot where the remains of my poor friend 
would be found. 

The advertisements for George Marr had 
been fitfully continued, and I saw that all I 
had to do now was to place this document in the 
hands of Messrs. Bingley & Bell. Without loss 
of time I hurried off to Gray's Inn, not un- 
aware that a buttoned-up individual was follow- 
ing my footsteps. ‘he police, no doubt, were 
keeping an eye upon me, in consequence of the 
direction that the body should be brought to my 
chambers. 

Mr. Bell read the document attentively. 

**T see no reason to doubt the genuineness of 
this,” he said. ‘*We must instruct the police 
to watch the house at Chelsea, and search it as 
soon as we can get a warrant; and then we must 
lay hold of this infamous Denis Hilton.” 

** By Jove!” I exclaimed—‘* I had forgotten. 
I saw him at Dover last night. He was evi- 
dently intending to cross, but the rough weather 
prevented the mail-packet from starting.” 

‘* Then we must stop him at once. ‘The wind 
has scarcely abated its violence, and it is quite 
possible the boat may not have started yet.” 

We went up to the Southeastern Railway sta- 
tion. There we learned in a few minutes, by 
telegraph, that the boat had not vet been able 
to leave Dover. Mr. Bell, myself, and two po- 
lice officers in plain clothes went down by spe- 
cial train. Arrived at Dover, the two detectives 
set about their inquiries, and Mr. Bell and I 
walked upon the pier. The pier was not at that 
time nearly finished, but on account of the 
roughness of the weather, the works were for the 
time suspended. On in front of us, toward the 
end, I saw a muffled figure which I thought I 
recognized. 

** There he is,” 
Denis.” 

** And here come the detectives,” said Mr. Bell. 

They had evidently learned where they were 
likely to find the man they had described. It 
was arranged between us that I should go up to 
him first; and so I walked on ahead of the oth- 
ers. The murderer was leaning against a pile of 
massive stones, his back toward me. I passed 
him, turned back, and looked him full in the 
face. 

**Denis Hilton, 
me ?” 

He bent his eyes upon me; and I never shall 
forget the expression in them. I saw in a mo- 
ment that no law could harm the man—for he 
had become insane! 

After gazing at me for a minute or two, he 
said, 

**How do you do, Grantley? I am zlad to 
see you. I have a strange thing to tell you. 
You see this whirling, raging, boiling sea? You 
would not think that a small craft could live in 
it for a moment, would you? And yet all yes- 
terday afternoon, all last night, and all this 
morning my wife and George Marr have been 
in a boat tossing about the pier. The waves 
break round them and over them, but they will 
not sink! If there was a third in the boat, I 
think they would!” 

He said these words quite calmly, and looked 
me full in the face. Then, with a wild and aw- 
ful cry, he sprang from my side and leaped into 
the foaming water. Once only we saw his livid 
upturned face; and then my Dead Client’s busi- 
ness was completed! 


I whispered—‘‘ there stands 


"I said, ‘‘do you remember 


LETTER-WRITERS. 


Not a man of any eminence dies but present- 
ly is issued a volume containing his life and let- 
ters. The letters are not so long, nor are they 
60 bulky, as those of his grandfather ; but they 
are not less well written, nor are they less inter- 
esting. The press of this year has issued such 
volumes by the dozen—that of next year will re- 
peat the process ; for while men live, and love to 
speak to each other, so long shall men write let- 
ters. 

A letter-writer is born, not made. No man 
can, by taking thought, arrive at the consum- 
mate ease and command of language which mark 
the perfect letter-writer. And one of two quali- 
ties, of entirely opposite character, is necessary 
before he can be even a tolerable writer of let- 
ters: either that cold-heartedness which sees in 
every thing a simple subject for a satirical re- 
mark, a jest, and a sneer—Horace Walpole pre- 
sents, of course, the best example of this quality 
—or else its exact opposite, that living sympathy 
which feels for every misfortune, and rejoices 
over every success. Of course this quality 
may be in excess, and so become maudlin and 
tiresome; but when we have, in addition to a 
highly sympathetic nature, a disposition which 





as sensitive about baring its thoughts as a girl of 
baring her charms, we have a chance of getting 
the most charming letters, like those of William 
Cowper. 

Curiously enough, the earliest letters on record 
are both letters conveying a secret order for mur- 
der—that of David to Joab, sending the treach- 
erous order to put the unfortunate Uriah in the 
hottest of the battle; and that of Jezebel, insti- 
gating the elders to put Naboth out of the way. 
We are not told how these letters were conveyed. 
No doubt they were written, like those Roman 
letters later on, on wooden tablets smeared with 
wax, and in those old Phoenician characters with 
which the Moabite stone has rendered us all fa- 
miliar. Norare we told how their contents were 
secured from prying eyes. It would have been 
awkward, for instance, if Uriah had got a sight 
of David's missive before it reached Joab. Per- 
haps, however, he could not read ; perhaps, too 
—which is more likely—the messenger of the 
king was considered a sacred person. 

In modern times the commencement and con- 
clusion of letters have presented considerable 
points of difference. The formal ‘‘Sir” lingers 
chiefly in official communications ; while the va- 
rious shades of deference, from ‘‘ your lordship’s 
very humble, obliged, and obedient servant,” 
downward to ‘‘yours truly,” have nearly all 
been effaced. Religious endings are sometimes 
used, and when they are employed among per- 
sons of the same way of thinking, are quite unex- 
ceptionable and in good taste. But I once had a 
letter from a person whom I had never seen, and 
who had no means whatever of knowing what 
were my religious opinions, who yet signed him- 
self ‘* yours, in Gospel bonds.” "This irreverent 
familiarity with a stranger showed not only an al- 
most incredible vulgarity of mind, but also that 
unreality of feeling, common enough, which real- 
ly prevents the writer from knowing the full force 
of what he is writing. 

Occasional letters—letters of congratulation, 
condolence, and so forth—are, as a rule, rare- 
ly written well. They are stiff, constrained, and 
uneasy; all the more because—like a rustic in 
his Sunday clothes—they are doing their very 
best to appear natural, hearty, and sincere. 
What, for instance, is a man to say who gets 
a copy of a book which he has no intention of 
reading? I myself once published a certain vol- 
ume, which, I believe, no one has ever looked at 
but myself. That is, of course, so much the 
worse for the public. However, on its publica- 
tion, I sent, as usual, copies to my friends. I 
have got their answers—for they all wrote im- 
mediately. Some said they were going to read 
it without delay ; others pretended they had read 
it already. ‘They called it brilliant, novel, popu- 
lar, charming; and, in fact, would have made 
me conceited, had it not been for my publisher's 
statement, which showed that not a soul had 
bought a single copy. And, of course, not one 
of my friends has ever looked at the copy which 
I gave him. 


THE FIRST SNOW-BALL. 


Wuat a marvel to children is the first ball of 
snow of which they are old enough to take no- 
tice! Some cold morning near Christmas-time 
little Lily, the darling of the household, is roused 
by loud cries of ‘* The snow! the snow!” from 
her two brothers, and is borne by nurse to the 
window, where the excited youngsters already 
are, and whence she sees the dull, brown earth 
of yesterday covered with a delicate white man- 
tle, and the trees, with their gaunt, leafless 
boughs, now glistening in white robes, tinged 
with roseate hues by the morning sunshine, and 
prinked in a thousand. fanciful devices, some 
oddly grotesque, yet all charming. Can any 
transformation scene in a theatre equal this? 
What natural magic, what white art by spirits 
of air, what celestial enchantment, has been at 
work? Ifthe snow-flakes should be still descend- 
ing, the child wonders where all the feathers 
come from, and why, being so white, they dark- 
en the sky. She half believes what nurse says 
about an old woman picking geese in the sky, 
although her strong-minded elder brother laughs 
the legend to scorn. He knows better than that. 
Has he not read the ‘* Child’s Book of Nature,” 
and doesn’t that explain all about snow and 
hail, and how they are made? It is all owing 
to the cold, he briefly sums up. You may be 
sure that the washing and dressing are hurried 
over that morning, for mamma has promised 
that they shall have a good game with the snow. 

If the reader will turn to the illustration on 
page 60, he will see that directly after break- 
fast Lily, warmly clad, has been taken by mam- 
ma to the door-step, where, all a-tremble with 
fear and delight, she makes foot-prints in the 
feathery mass. A little confiding robin, perched 
on the window-sill, attracts for a moment the 
delighted attention of herself and brothers. Some 
crumbs are quickly taken to it, and the boys, well 
gaitered and with wrappers round their necks, 
are soon up to their ankles in the snow. Master 
Tom makes on this occasion his first snow-ball, 
and throws it at his little sister—to make her 
pay her footing, as he says—but mamma's hand 
is ready to ward off the missive from her pet. 
But she need not trouble herself, for it falls 
harmlessly short. Jack, the eldest, has known 
several winters, and is an old hand. He has 
seen, bless you! ponds —yes, whole rivers — 
frozen over, and hundreds of men skating and 
sliding upon the ice; and once papa took him 
upon it, and (we have his word for it) he was 
not the least afraid, and had a good slide with- 
out falling. He is about to set a snow-ball roll- 
ing, to clear, he says, the garden paths. Mean- 
time Gip, mad with delight, barks furiously, and 
makes desperate plunges at the snow, burrowing 
in it, and, as he leaps out, shakes himself free 
from the snow, again to bury and to extricate 





shrinks from showing itself to the world, and is 
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Can any grown-up man see boys enjoving a 
game of snow-balling without its calling to mind 


abov? Ah! there was that huge snow-fortress, 
which resisted all attempts at scaling, or which 
was triumphantly stormed amidst a shower of 
snow-balls—one of which (surely it was an ice- 
ball thrown from a catapult) caught him a spank- 
er full in the face, making both eyes flash fire 
and gleam with ten thousand sparks. Then, too, 
that snow-ball which he helped to set rolling, 
and which grew so rapidly as soon to resist the 
efforts of the whole school to make it budge, al- 
though its course was down hill, until some men 
from a building-yard, armed with levers, helped 
them, and the ball, now a snow- -mountain, was 
forced along, gathering in its course not only 
snow, but a coating of stones from the newly 
macadamized road. At the foot of the hill even 
levers failed to move the huge mass, and it was 
left, perforce, in front of some one’s door, to be 
next morning sawed and chopped ere ingress or 
egress to the house could be obtained. The man 
who has not many such memories as these is to 
be pitied. Not even the mantle of oblivion— 
fa'ling flake-like and quiet as snow, and more 
effectually concealing—which Time throws over 
the days of our past can efface these remem- 
brances. They stand out sharply distinct. And, 
happily, fresh generations are ever rising to have 
their first delightful impressions of a snow-fall, 
and to see the erewhile naked earth 
“‘Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful.” 


| the scrimmages in which he was engaged when 
| 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Love of art is on the increase in London, as every 
where else. A few years ago there was only one Win- 
ter Art Exhibition in the English metropolis; now 
there are no less than seven open to the public. 





On the 14th of December, the tenth anniversary of 
the death of his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, 
upward of nine hundred persons visited his mausoleum 
at Frogmore—the greatest number that have visited it 
on asimilar occasion since its erection. 





Repairs are going on rapidly at Warwick Castle. 
The library, consisting of five thousand rare and costly 
works, received scarcely any injury, although it was 
hastily removed from the castle immediately after the 
discovery of the fire. The library, as well as a num- 
ber of large and costly paintings, have been deposited 
at the County Hall, under guard of a body of police. 
The floor of the great hall, composed of alternate 
squares of red and white Italian marbie, has suffered 
much damage, although considerably protected by the 
quantity of rubbish with which it was covered. On 
removing the débris quantities of fused silver and oth- 
er metals were found, and among them was a section 
of about two inches of the massive silver hilt of the 
eword of Charles Edward, the Pretender. Addresses 
of condolence to Lord Warwick and the countess have 
been voted by the town council of Warwick and the 
Leamington local board. His !ordship has publicly re- 
turned thanks to the inhabitants of Warwick and 
Leamington for the strenuous and self-<denying exer- 
tions made by them to save the castle. There is a 
strong feeling of sympathy for his lordship all through 
Warwickshire; and as the castle has always been 
thrown open to visitors, the county is prepared, if 
Lord Warwick would permit it, to defray the cost of 
repair, on the ground that it is practically, if not actu- 
ally, a public building. 


We think there are some buildings in this country 
that might fitly be compared to the court-house of the 
English Queen's Bench. Justice Blackburn, in epeak- 
ing of it, says, “This court is eo ingeniously con- 
structed that when the window is shut we can not 
breathe, when it is open we can not hear, and at no 
time can we see.” 





The snug little sum of $125,000 is the price demanded 
for a Raphael now exhibited in the National Gallery 
in London, but lately in the Louvre. It is owned by 
the Duke of Ripaldi, and the price was originally 
$200,000. This is an enormous sum fora picture which 
has suffered many injuries, and has been unfortunate- 
ly repaired, and London critics contend that half that 
money would bea sufficiently high price. Few Raph- 
aels of this size are likely to come into the market, and 
this one has many inestimable beauties. 





Plymonth Church, in Brooklyn, was crowded one 
evening during Christmas week with about two thou- 
eand enthusiastic and appreciative listeners to the 
“Jubilee Singers.” This number does not include 
the few who, with unsympathetic hearts, listened for 
the purpose of afterward ridiculing and burlesquing 
the performances. This band of singers, originally 
ten in number—one young woman had been called to 
the sick-bed of her father, and a young lad substituted 
in her place—are from the Fisk University, Tennessee 
where they are striving to obtain an education, in com- 
pany with many other colored people. They have all 
been slaves, but now with freedom has come the long- 
ing for knowledge. It having become necessary to 
enlarge the buildings of the university, these young 
people, instead of appealing to the public for gratui- 
tous charity, are passing through the country, and by 
using their remarkable natural gifts are endeavoring 
to raise twenty thousand dollars, not for themselves 
alone, but for all who are being educated at the Fisk 
University. They sang with a pathos and sweetness 
that appealed to every true heart the songs of their 
bondage, imersperaing melodies of other kinds; and 
their whole demeanor before the enthusiastic audi- 
ence was 60 quiet, unaffected, and sincere as to be 
above criticism. The singingwas excellent, and some 
of the voices remarkable. Their greatest success, as 
would be expected, was in their own peculiar music 
and melodies. There is iittle doubt but that they will 
obtain the money they have resolved to raise. 





An English journal expresses the fear that the mem- 
bers of the Paris police will have to “‘ take up” each 
other to pass the time away. The number of the po- 
lice has greatly increased under the new administra- | 
tion. In 1854 Paris was cared for by 750 sergents~de- | 
ville, of whom 300 were employed in special services, 
only 450 being available for the surveillance of the 
twelve arrondissements of the city. In view of the Ex- 
position of 1855, the effective force was raised to 3600, 
In 1859 the annexation of the suburbs made a second | 
angmentation necessary, and Paris had 4616 police- | 





himself with the most obstreperous glee. 





men, at an annual cost of 7,617,995 francs. The Ex- 





ov 

! hibition of 1867 suggested a fresh increase, and t 
; force received more than a thousand recruits, th ul 
cost being 10,400,000 francs, at which figure it stood 
in the last year of the empire. The present adminis- 


tration, impressed with the idea of freeing the city 
from the necessity of depending upon the army in 
matters concerning its internal security, has just com- 
pleted the reorganization of the police force, which 


I. w reaches a total of 7676 men, supported at a cost 
of fourteen million francs: this for the surveillance of 
a population of 1,825,274. According to the “ Police 


Almanac” for 1870, London, including an area of 
445,613 acres, and a population of 3,224,021, employed 
9783 police, Metropolitan and City. 





A prominent Senator, who had been importuned by 
& young man who earnestly sought official honors, was 

met by the ambitious candidate the other day, who, 
after inquiring as to the proepect of his appointment, 
propounded the question, 

“How do you like the Civil Service Report ?” 

“Very well; very well indeed, Sir,” was the reply. 

“ Yea, but, Senator,” said the young man, thinking 
to excite his indignation, ‘it takes away all your pat- 
ronace.” 


“My dear Sir, that’s the ve:y thing I am anxious 





for. I am glad of it,” was the Senatorial reply. 
xz 
Anecdotes .vout Prince Bismarck may not be quite 
so seasonabl as anecdotes about Prince Alexis, but 
good ones at ut either are worthy of note. Not long 
ago Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha complained 
in Bismarck’s presence that the order of the Iron 


Cross had been distributed too freely and indiscrim- 


inately. “I do not know about that,” replied Bis- 
marck; “the order is conferred on two claases of 
persons: first, to those who have really distinguished 


themselves during the war; and second, as a matter 
of courtesy, to men such as your highness and my- 
self.” 





| Appearances are deceitful. Dealers in lard well 
know that a white, clear-looking article is desir 

customers. Some suspected lard, which was beauti- 

fully white, was recently tested, and found to con- 





tain a large proportion of lime. A lard renderer aft- 
erward confidentially imparted the information that 
it was a common practice among lard dealers to mix 
from two to five per cent. of milk of lime with the 
melted lard. A saponaceous compound is formed 


which is not only pearly white, but will 
‘ 


stirring in, during cooling, of twenty-five per cent. of 
water. 


allow of th 


Libby Prison, which became so notorious during 
our late war, still retains the large sign painted upon 
it by the rebel authorities—the words “ Libby I 
on.” The letters are large, and can he read at the dis- 
tance of two or three squares. Previous to the break- 
ing out of the war the building had been used as a 
ebip-chandlery, and is five stories high, and of 





red 


brick. On the outside Libby Prison looks precisely 
as it always did, but within is the hum and roar of 
| machinery. A large portion of the building is used 


making of 
out of white 


as a wooden-ware manufactory, for th: 
cedar buckets for the Northern market, 
cedar brought from the Dismal Swamp. 
walls are many inscriptions made by the poor fellows 
who were imprisoned there. The basement, which 
was used as a “‘dead-room” for the prisouers, is now 
occupied by an engine which drives the machinery. 
Visitors to Libby Prison are numerous, but the pres- 
ent proprietor does not object. A bucket made in 
Libby Prison is something of a relic iteelf. 

Castle Thunder, a building aln as famous as 
Libby Prison, ie now used as a tobacco manufactory, 
being one of the largest in Richmond. About a hun- 
dred men, women, and children are employed in it, 
nearly all being colored. The negroes work well, and 
are said to be superior to the white men in this work. 


Upon the 


10Ft 


In 1828 the number of Sunday-school scl 
this country was estimated to be 350,000. There are 
now about eix million scholars and one million teach- 
ers in the Sunday-schools. Nearly one-half of this 
aggregate belongs to one denomination—the Method- 
ist. In New York city there are below Fifty-ninth 
Street 364 Sunday-schools of all denominations, con- 
taining 104,750 echolars enrolled and 8635 teachers. 
The average attendance of echolars every Sunday is 
76,965. Above Fifty-ninth Street there are 54 schools, 
which chiefly sustain the character of mission schools. 
These contain 11,076 names of echolars and 1034 teach- 
ers on their rolls, and have an average regular attend- 
ance of over 9000. 


olare In 





Mackerel have reappeared on the coast of Newfound- 
land, after an absence of forty years. This has been a 
moet prosperous year for Newfoundland. The cap- 
ture of the almost fabulous number of 600,000 seals in 
the spring, a successful cod-fishery, and now the com- 
ing of mackerel, have been fortunate circumetances 
for the inhabitanta. 





The “ruling paseion etrong in death” was remarka- 
bly illustrated in the case of acertain Mr. Higgins, who 


was a most punctual man through all his life. At the 
advanced age of ninety he was calmly resting on his 
bed, waiting to be called away. He had deliberately 


made every arrangement for his decease and burial. 
His pulee grew fainter, and the light of life seemed 
just flickering into its socket, when one of his sons re- 
marked, 

“ Father, you will probably live but.a day or two: is 
it not well for you to name your bearers ?” 

“To be sure, my son,” said the dying man. “It is 
well thought of, and I wil! do it now.” 

He gave the names of six, the usual number, ar 
sank back exhausted on his pillow. A gleam of 
thought passed over his withered features like a ray o 
light, and he rallied once more. 

“My son, read this. Is the name of Wigvins there ? 

“It is, father.” 

“Then atrike it off,” eaid he, emphatically ; 
never was punctual —was never any where in season, 
and he might delay the procession a whole 


“for he 


hour.” 





It ia related of La Fontaine that one evening some 





| study. 


friends called upon him, but learned from his wife that 
he was takinganap. While they sat talking with the 
lady La Fontaine entered the room, evidently in a state 
of somnambuliem. He crossed the room, and went 
into a little dark cabinet which served him for a 
Here he remained a while, and then came out, 
still asleep, and retired to bed. His wife and friends 
curious to know what he had been doing in the dark, 
went into the etudy, and there found a newly written 
fable, the ink being etill wet. It was the celebrated 
fable of “* The Two Pigeons”—one replete with natural, 
touching language and the utmost grace of expression. 
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“THE COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON.” 





a 


fore Christmas), are suddenly accosted by Signor | _—_ Look at this stately Don, whose Spanish-Mex- | the adornment of a rubicund comb on his lofty 


a imeymse 1 enig rae 
“THE COMPLIVENTS OF THE SEASON. Gallipavo. Of him it may be said, as Fabian | ican ancestry—for he is no Turk, not he; no | brow, his pendent watiles of a sanguine hue, and i 
‘Tne gay party shown in our illustration on this | says of Malvolio in the play of ‘*‘ Twelfth Night” | malignant turbaned Ottoman, but a real Hidalgo | a very splendid scarlet gorget all down his noble 
page, walking through the old-fashioned English | —‘*‘ Contemplation makes a rare turkey-cock of | —has bequeathed him such a heritage of pride! | neck, what a lordly visage he rears above the 
farm-yard (time supposed to be a few days be- | him; how he jets under his advanced plumes!” | With head erect in conscious dignity, wearing | mighty orb of his ample breast! With out- 
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THE FIRST SNOW-BALL.—[See Pace 59,] 
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THE MESSAGE MAYOR HALL OUGHT TO HAVE SENT 


spread wings, and broad tail high upraised, how 
he displays his pomp of body-plumage, all mot- 
tled of black and bronze, the tail barred with 
gray! 
ing bird, as he struts forward, modestly fol- 


| 


} 
} 


He considers himself a very good-look- | 


lowed by his demure female consort. ‘* The | 
compliments of the season to you, Sir!” ‘* The 
same to you, miss, and many of them!” ‘*We 


shall be glad to see you at our Christmas dinner, 
Sir, if you will favor us with your company on 
Monday!” ‘Oh yes!” says he; ‘‘ I'll be sure 
to be at your table.” ‘* Good-by till then!” ex- 
claim the laughing girls. And so they part, with 
mutual promise of good cheer. 

The turkey, domesticated in England and this 
country, and especially consecrated to sacrifice 


on the altars of Christmas festivity, has by some | 


writers been accredited with an Eastern origin. 
On the contrary, his remote ancestors were na- 
tive Americans, and were unknown in the Old 


| 


World until about the year 1524, when some | 


superb specimens were among the trophies car- 
ried back to Spain by the conquerors of Mexico. 
The Spaniards used to call him ‘* Pavon de las 
Indias,” meaning peacock of the West Indies. 
But when he found his way from Spain into 
France, some of the French people, mistaking 


the name he bore, supposed him to be a native | 


of Hindostan, and called him the ‘‘dindon.” 
A similar process of geographical, ornitholog- 
ical, and verbal confusion attended his appear- 
ince in England about the same time. 
called the 
pression that he was a native of Turkey. In 
time the latter half of his name was dropped, 


He was | 
‘** Turkey-fowl,” from a vague im- 


ml he took his place among domesticated fowls | 


ats the turkey. 
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HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A man in Lexington, Kentucky, bought a turkey 
said to weigh ten pounds, but on arriving at home he 
found that it weighed but eight. Going back, he in- 
quired how it happened. The dealer examined the 
turkey carefully, and then, with a sudden light, ex- 
claimed, *“‘ Ah! I see you've lost the gizzard.” 

— 

Let the slandered take comfort: it is only at fruit 
trees that thieves throw stones. 

al 

‘*May it please your honor,” exclaimed a juryman, 
“T am deaf in one ear.” “Then you may be excused, 
as it is necessary for a juror to hear both sides,” said 
the judge. 





—=—_—___-— 
There is some controversy about the age of Miss 

Cushman. She acts like sixty. 

—_- _ 


Witirc., Men—Judges of probate. 
eee. -— 


Nores or Apmiration—Love-letters. 

ce See ipenctniti 

Emma I 3 
old, and weighs 425 pounds in her stocking feet. She 
is what you might call em-fat-ic. 

Granp Rariws—The fast “ swells.” 

-_ 

One Thomas Scott, whom love had made desperate, 
lately visited his sweetheart at Bowling Green, Mis- 
souri, and made her an offer of marriage. She flatly 
refused him, when he said that he would kill her un- 
less she reversed her decision. She at once faced him 
with a poker in her hand, and said, “‘ Lay on, Macduff, 
if you think it would be healthy for you.” Thomas 
drove home. 


eihectialiiain are 
What ought always to be up to the mark ?—A bullet. 
— -—-  —s «=| 


Strongest minds are often those of whom the world 


hears least. 
ilies incl 


Tur Conscnotive Moov—Thoughts of matrimony. 
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CAN THE BODY CAST OFF ITS SHADOW? 


The Tammany Society has expelled Tweerv as Sachem, — Daily Papers. 


of Fort Wayne, is only thirteen years | 
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AFTER SEDAN—WILHELMSHOHI 


Better let your husband go to the club than have | 


| him bring a club home with him. 
| — _ 

Syracuse has warm street cars, in which old ladies 
knit and young ladies spin—etreet yarn. 

_— 

Dr. Guthrie, in a recent address, told a very sug- 
gestive story, to this effect: A friend of his, question- 
ing a little boy, said, “* When your father and mother 
forsake you, Johnny, do you know who will take you 
up?” “Yes, Sir,” said he. ‘*And who?” said the 
friend. ‘“ The police,” was Johnny's answer. 


—_— 
A wE.oome Suir at any Time—Friendship. 


| oo) 
xing 1n Socrery—Taking grog with your friends. 
Mix gz } 
a -_ 
A Movie Scexe—A game of chess. 
= 


Tae Americas Ham-preo—Cincinnati. 
| Sheridan once said to Erskine, “Ah, Tom, had | 
stuck to the law, I might have been what you are; 
| but, hang it, Mrs. S. or myself was always obliged to 
| write for our leg orehoulder of mutton.” *“ Ah,” said 
Erskine, ‘“‘ I always heard your literature was a joint 
concern.” 


-~—- a 
Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt, 
And every grin, so merry, draws one out. 
| - 
| An old man is easier robbed than a young one, for 
| hic locks are few and his gait is generally broken. 
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Yet I was once a mother’s” (SwWEENY) ‘* 
And my brave father’s” (Twrev) “hope and joy ; 
But in the” (Zammany) ‘‘ proud” (?) “tight” they * 


An intoxicated man saw two 
otherevening with red and blue lis 1 the front and 
rear. His fuddled brain comprehended colored lights, 
and he was heard to say to himeelf: ** Must be pretty 
sick—sickly here; they are running drug stores round 
on wheels.” 


cars passing him the 
a 
















-— —_ 

Counter-Ireitants—Habitual shoppers. 

- 

The sharp young boarder in this city, who aston- 
ished his landlady a few days ago with u tion 
“What is the difference between a m 
and saucy messages?" was himself : 
answer, ** The first I give you, the last 

= 





Tue Tre or THE Smoker—Spit-tune. 
> 
Jerrold said one day he would make a pun uy 
thing his frieuds would put to friend 
him whether he could pun upon . 
zodiac, to which he promptly replied, ** 
Cancer.” 





—_— 
Tur Great Amertoan Dessert—Fruit. 
Angry looks can do no good, 
And blows are dealt blindness ; 
Words are better und tood 
If spoken but in kindness 
— ; 





Maskep Bart—A smothered cry. 

- 
The most courageous of birds is the crow: it never 
white feather. 
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LITTLE JOHNNY 'T. HOFFMAN (THE ORPHAN BO} 
**Stay” (some party), ‘*‘ stay, for mercy’s sake, 
And hear a helpless orphan’s tale: 
Ah, sure my looks must pity wake! 
"Tis want” (to go to the White House) *‘that makes my cheek so pale. 


pride, 


died— 


And I am now an orphan boy.” 











THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 

DvrinG some remarks at a late meeting of the 
British Association, which followed the reading 
of a paper by the Abbé Richard ‘upon certain 
flint implements found in Joshua’s tomb at Gal- 
gula, and at Mount Sinai, the Abbé Mcigno, the 
vell-known editor of Les Mondes, said that he 
iad spent nine months of a painful and danger- 
jis leisure given him by the Franco-German and 
the civil wars in studying thoroughly the great 
and solemn question of the indefinite or very re- 
moie antiquity of man, in so far as it had been 
proved by the discovery of human remains, or 
those of human industry, found in the ground at 
a greater or lesser depth. He had carefully read, 
or rather studied in the most complete manner, 
all that had been published on that subject—the 
works of Lyell, Sir John Lubbock, Dr. Evans, 
Prestwich, Pengelly, Buchan, Vogt, Desor, Mor- 
lot, De Mortillet, ete. For many years he had 
sead and followed all that had been written on 
these subjects; and he now made it his duty to 
declare solemnly, after this tiresome and patient 
study, that none of the discoveries, none of the 
facts brought forward, often with a great deal of 
precision, have the importance that has been at- 
tributed to them; that not only the existence of 
min in the pliocene, eocene, and miocene ages, 
as Dr. Evans had declared so authoritatively, is 
not at all proved, but that the quaternary soils 
in which human remains or remains of human 
industry have been found are certainly moving 
soils, movable on declivities, as is affirmed by 
the eminent geologist, M. Elie de Beaumont; 
that the soiis of the stalagmitic caves, like the 
celebrated cave of ‘Torquay, which so much oc- 
cupied the attention of the British Association, 
have been overrun by water, or some other nat- 
ural agent, in such a manner that the layers of 
mud originally laid on the stalagmites have 
slipped below them; but that even geology 
must remain quite apart from archeology and 
human paleontology, because its work had come 
to an end when man had appeared on the earth. 

He added, while requesting indulgence for the 
liberty he was taking, that the question of man, 
in its connection with geology or paleontology, 
is exactly at the same point which this question 
had formerly: first, its relations with the history 
of Indian’ astronomy as practiced by the unfor- 
tunate Bailly, at the time when Laplace threw s@ 
brilliant a light on the errors of his illustrious 
fellow-laborer ; second, in its relations with the 
discoveries of the zodiacs of Denderah and of 
Esne, from his investigations of which the im- 
mortal Champollion earned the name of Cesar 
Autocrator. The arguments in favor of the ex- 
istence of man several ages previous to the epoch 
fixed by the Holy Bible for the creation of Adam 
—an epoch which it is, however, impossible to 
determine, and which can be taken back to 
10,000 years—had reached their maximum to- 
ay ; they would only decrease day by day until 
they vanished. 





NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 
BONDS. 

THREE hundred miles of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad have already been completed. 
The construction of the road is an undertak- 
ing of such magnitude that its progress is 
considered a matter of national interest. One 
reason why these bonds have been received 
with such exceptional favor by the investing 
public is that the house of Jay Cooke & Co. 
has pledged its reputation that the money 
raised for the construction of the road shall 
be disbursed in the most economical manner, 
and that they have made the fullest investi- 
gation into the character of the land trav- 
ersed by the road, on which these bonds form 
a first mortgage, and find that it comprises 
large sections possessing considerable min- 
eral resources, covered with the finest timber, 
and capable of being made into the best agri- 
cultural land in the Union. The name of Jay 
CooKE & Co. stands associated with so many 
financial successes in the past—with the sus- 
tainment of the nation’s credit during the 
war, and, lately, with the placing of the last 
issue of government bonds at a low rate of 
interest when that matter appeared most dif- 
ficult of aeccomplishment—that their state- 
ment in another column will command the 
thoughtful attention of investors.—[ Com. } 


THE OMAHA LEGAL ENTERPRISE, 


Ix aid of the Mercy Hospital, at Omaha, where the 
sick and destitute of all nations are cared for by the 
Sisters of Mercy, free of charge, is truly a charitable 
undertaking, atid is sanctioned and indorsed by the 
Governor and best business men of the State. The 
tickets are $3 each, or two for $5. The drawing takes 
place January 30. The highest prize is $50,000, Full 
particulars can be had of Messrs. Patrrer & Garpiner, 
Managers, Omaha, Neb.—[Com.] 


YOUTH AND BEAUTY 


Is the envy of every lady and delight of gentlemen. 
Ladies who are not blessed by nature can very much 
improve their beauty by using Geo, W. Laird’s “ Bloom 
of Youth.” Tt will remove all blemishes from the 
sin, leaving it perfectly beautiful. Sold at all drug- 


in the United States. 
Depot, 5 Gold St., N. ¥.—[Com.] 


Pyrite s O.K, Soap, Saleratus, and Cream-Tar- 
lar, first-class household articles that will speak 
tor themselves on trial, sold by all first-class 
Grocers. James Pyi_e, Manufacturer, 350 
Washington St., N. ¥.—[Com.] 


* Burnett's Cotogne Water is preferred to the Ger- 
man by the tashion.”—Home Journal. 
For sale at retail as well as wholesale by Joun F, 


Henuy, 8 College Place, New York.—[Com.] 





Tue use of a single bottle of Hall's Vegetable 
Sicilian Hair Renewer is sufficient to show ite 
efficacy in restoring the natural color of the hair 
and cleansing the scalp. —[Com. ] 





Gov.prno’s Ink and Stain Extracting Crayon removes 
Ink, Iron-Rust, and like stains. Druggists keep it.— 
(Cum. 





Vecetine is composed of roots, barks, and herbs. 
It is pleasant to take: every child likes it.—[Com.] 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Cures SORE THROAT. 


HARPER'S 





WEEKLY. 
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No Doubt About It. 
Lesanon, N. H., Jan, 29, 1870. 

Mr. Stevens: Dear Sir,—I write thia note to inform 
you of the etfect of your “ Blood Purifier” upon my 
system. When I commenced taking it, a year ago, I 
was very much debilitated. My limbs were swollen so 
that it was impossible for me to get into or out from a 
carriage, and very painful to go up or down staira. In- 
deed, I could scarcely stand on my feet. My appetite 
was gone, my strength failing rapidly. After using 

our medicine for a few weeks, I began to improve. 
My appetite improved, and my strength returned. 1 
can now perform my duties as a nurse with my wonted 
ease, and I feel I owe it to your remedy. I should not 


wish to be without it. 
Yours gratefully, Mrs. C. A. H. TILDEN. 


$21 OO for $5 25. | 


THE ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL a year, $3 00; The CHRISTIAN UNION a year, 
$83 00; Two fine Oil Chromos, “‘Wide Awake” an 
“Fast Asleep,” mounted, worth $10 00, and Marshall’s 
Household Engraving of Wasuineton, worth $5 00, 
will all be sent for $5 25 by 8S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, N. Y., who wants Loval Agents every 
where. Either of HARPER'S with all the above for 
$8 25. 8. RW. 

TO ELECTRO-PLATERS. 
ATTERIES, CHEMICALS, AND MATERIALS, 
in sets or single, with books of instruction, man- 
ufactured and sold by THOMAS HALL, Manutactur- 
ing Electrician, 19 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Illustrated catalogues sent free on application. 








J W Poland’s White Pine Compound, 


: Cures COLDS. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures COUGHS. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures DIPHTHERIA. 

Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Spitting of Blood. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Pulmonic Affec- 


CUNDURANGO. 


BLISS, KEENE, & CO.’S 
FLUID EXTRACT, the won- 
‘ derful remedy for Cancer, 
Scrofula, Rheumatism, C:- 
, tarrh, Consumption, Ulcers, 
Salt-Rheum, Syphilitic and all 
Chronic Bl Diseases, is 
ae ome from the genuine 

undurango Bark, which 
they alone import directly 
from Loja, Ecuador. 






Acknowledged to be 
The Greatest Blood-Purifier Known. 
Send for a Circular. Price $10 per bottle. 

Office and Laboratory, No. 60 Cedar Street, N. Y. 





Gj: 
D tions generally. 
NE Poland’s White Pine Comr d, 
Oures Kidney Oomplaints. 


“ For health comes apesttingtn the streams, 

From cool Chocorua stealing ; 
There ’s iron in our Northern winds; 
Our pines are trees of healing.” 
JOHN G, WHITTIER. 
Prepared at the New England Botanic Depot, 

37 Court St., Boston. 

GEO. W. SWETT, M.D., Proprietor. 


‘“‘Tur Weex is a new paper which ought to take a 
permanent place in American journalism. Possessed 
of it, the reader will find that he can dispense with 
most other journals and still keep abreast of the most 
enlightened current opinion on Politics, Society, Liter- 
ature, Art, Music, the Drama, and the like.”—Spring- 
Seid Republican, 


THE WEEK. 


A Résumé OF CURRENT OPINION, 


HoME AND ForREIGN. 
O 











THE WEEK is made up weekly from the cream of 
home and foreign journalism, and presents the very 
best current opinion on Politics, Society, Religion, Lit- 
erature, Art, Music, the Drama, and all other topics 
usually discussed by the Press. Its selections are from 
the most influentia) journals, American and European, 
and it commends itself to every iatelligent observer of 
current events. 

The first number of THE WEEK was published Sat- 
urday, Dec. 2d, and was a decided success from the 
start. No paper has ever received more cordial words 
from the press and the critics, and it is the general 
testimony that THE WEEK has met an important and 
well-defined want in American journalism. 

WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF IT. 

“The sixteen-page weekly, with broad columns and 
clear type, entitled 7'he Week, is the latest effort to do 
for the daily journalism of our own country what Lit- 
tell’s Living Age has so long and successfully done for 
the foreign magazine and review literature. For coun- 
try readers, and for all who, having nc time to 
more than one daily paper, nevertheless wish to see the 
home drift of opinion on all current topics, we can con- 
ceive of nothing more convenient.”—New York Tribune. 

“‘ The Week is the title of a new paper which bids fair 
to fill a void in New York journalism. It is filled with 
a selection of the more noticeable articles of the vari- 
ous daily papers—not editorial merely, but extracts 
also from news and correspondence. Thus, at a glance, 
the busy man who has had no leisure to see more than 
one, if any, daily paper during the week gets the cream 
of the entire newspaper literature—not the metropol- 
itan only, but of other cities, and to some extent of for- 
eign capitals also.”—Brooklim Eagle. 

“The selections are well made, and we wish 7'he 
Week abundant patronage.—Independent. 


Terms—$3 a year; single copy, 8 cents. Trial sub- 
scription, 4 consecutive numbers, for 25 cents. 
Address “THE WEEK,” 
P. O. Box 1388, New York. 
t@~ FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


l 00 ‘AGENTS WANTED, on Salary or Commis- 
sion. J. WORTH & CO., Cafilinville, Ill. 





Solid Rubber Cushions; Black 
Walnut; complete with Cues, full 
size, and Balla. Diagram free. 
ABBOT & NICHOLS, 
95 Liberty St., N. Y. 


$20 00 
BILLIARD 
TABLE, @ 


$10 from 50 


12 Samp ces sent (postage paid) for Fifty Centa, th 
retail easily for Ten Dollars. R. L. Wotcort, xt 








 ELGIN 
WATCHES. 


“Tt is generally known that American Watches are, 
all things considered, the best in the world; but the 
public may not be aware that the best of these, such as 
are specially adapted to the use of railway men, trav- 
elers, and those to whom absolutely accurate time is a 
matter of necessity, are made at Elgin, 1l."—Forney's 
Weekly Press, Philadelphia. 

The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1872, printed with 
original pictures, and in a superior manner, by the Al- 
dine Press, of New York, is now ready for distribution. 

Jewelers throughout the country are supplied with 
them, for gratuitous circulation; or copies will be sent 
free to any address upon application to 


NATIONAL (Elgin) WATCH CoO., 
West Washington St., Chicago, Ill., or 


No. 1 Maiden Lane, New York. 
“CRISTADORG >< 








He 8 


j\HAIR DY E.- 
Depot, 6 Astor House; Factory, 68 Maiden Lane. 


POMEROY’S TRUSSES, 


Unrivaled for the relief and cure of Hernia. 
POMEROY & CO., 744 Broadway, New York. 


FOR the PARLOR. Send 
a stamp for a price-list. HARTZ 
CONJURING REPOSITORY, 











743 Broadway, New York. 
Hartz’s Magic Euchre Pack, the most as- 
tounding card tricks can be done without practice. $2, 
post free, with a Book of Tricks arranged by M. Hartz. 


EVERY BODY WON'T, EVERY BODY WILL. 
Every body won’t throw away their Inkstands imme- 
diately, and buy Catlin’s Patent; but every body want- 
ing an Inkstand will buy Catlin’s if they see them. 
Ask your Stationers for them. Send for Illustrated 
Circulars to 8. C. CATLIN, Cleveland, Ohio. 


CABLE SCREW WIRE 


BOOTS & SHOES, easiest and best. 














ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
CURLING COMB! 


This is the most wonderful; novel, scientific, and useful instrument ever discovered for curling straight 


hair in soft, luxuriant curls. One come'ng 
into rich, glossy curls. It does away with al 
is perfectly reli 

straight hair without the least possible 
hair into soft, luxuriant cur!s. 
time, this article is in 


jury. 


»st harsh, stiff, stubborn hair, into soft, massive tresses. 
Shoe is heme oben le 1 Det, and causes aeraiane hair to curl by taking up or absorbing the elec- 
t 


that it forms a t electro-m: 


r 
tricity with which all straight hair is overcharged. 
only about one-tenth the amount of electricity found in all straight hair. 
ao-Macunsse, a ou Lay a ine fy Ay A ty ts 

i t curls, w will remain in cur i 
ome! pyeeendy, - : le in its construction and use; will last a lifetime, ont 


hair in a 1 
e Exvectro-Maonetic Cur.Line Come is simp) 


hot curling irons, 
able, never can fail, peing Am onal 


will curl the most stiff, stubborn hair, instantaneously. 


isonous a>d dangerous curling fluids. It 
sure and gcientific method ever discovered to curl 
nly one combing required to curl the most stubborn 


‘o Actresses and others wishing to curl their hair in the shortest possible 
valuable, as it does not require more than three minutes’ time to transform the 


. The Etectro-MaGnetic Coms is so constructed 


3 well known that natural curly hair contains 
ir. By the application of the ELrc- 
tantly absorbed or taken into the comb, leaving the 


Th [i e 
‘never fails to produce the above beautiful results. It will iy tomy free of postage, to any part of the Unit 


States or 





for One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents. Address 


* “SSELECTRO-MAGNETIC CURLING COMB CO., Garretisville, Chio. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS 
FOR 1872. 


The Messrs. Harper are doing an 
educational work so important that we 
can only think of the absence of their 
periodicals as an irreparable national 
loss, Such a periodical as Harper's 
Weekly is a public benefaction.—The 
Methodist. 





> by QS » 
HART Ye 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent re 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many M 
azives are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not .. Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution, There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard, 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation. 



















PERS SWEEKI 
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The best publication of its class in America, wid so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 


of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston 7'rav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 


TERMS for 1872. 





Harper's Macaztnr, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Weekty, One Year...... 400 
Hagrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazing, Harper's Werkcy, and Harper's 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 (. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WERKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratia for every; Club of Five 

Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrrkty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazing, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Broturns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertisine 1x Harper's Perionicats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Ha "g Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


as ae 


$500 Challenge (toward expense of a public 
test) that the Lightning Saws excel in spoot, ease, and 

simplicity all others. E. M. BOYNTON, 
No. 80 Beekman St., N. Y., Proprietor and M’f'r. 








AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS — Wonderful, curious, 
amusing. 25c. a package; 5 assorted packages, $1. 
Sent postpaid by W. C. Wemyss, 730 Broadway, N. Y. 








Hawkes’ Patent Fountain Holder— 
ickel Plate, $1; Hard Rubber, $1 50 and $8 00. 
rites one to ten hours. Useany pen. By mail. Send 





| stamp for circular. G. Hawxes, 66 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
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SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
strength and beauty of 
stitch, durability of con- 
struction, and rapidity 
MW ofmotion. Call and ex- 
Mmamine. Send for circu- 
lar. Agents wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BLEES 
Sewing Machine Co., 
623 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE LOST CITY. 


THE GREAT DRAMA OF THE FIRE FIEND; oz, 
CHICAGO AS IT WAS AND AS IT IS. 
A complete history of the 
GREAT STORM OF FIRE, 

Embracing all of interest. Brimful of thrilling and 
startling incidents, “ Hair-breadth Escapes,” the fear- 
ful ravages of the Fire Fiend, the sea of seething 
flame, Reign of Terror, &c., by a resident of Chicago 
tor twenty-five years, and an eye- -witness of the > 
struction of the beautiful Garden City of the West, 

PROFUSELY AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 





The work will also embrace the HISTORY OF 
CHICAGO from its first settlement. Also, a full de- 
scription, including incidents, of the fires of the 
GREAT NORTHWEST, statistics of the GREAT 
FIRES OF THE WORLD, &c., &c. 

Orders will be filled in the order received. Price, 
elegantly bound, $1 50. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. Agents wanted every where. Address 

WELLS & COMPANY, Publishers, 


No. 482 Broome St., New York. 
Tux GREATEST AND ONLY 
Menor ws tue Worvp that 
is warranted a perfect cure 
(or money returned) for all 
kinds of Pies, Leprosy, 
Scrorvra, Cancer, Sart- 
Rurem, Dyspepsia, Ca - 
Taku, Nevracesa, and all 
diseases of the Skin anv 
Bioop. Entirely Vegetable. 
No failure for 13 years. $1 a 
Sold every where. H. D. FOWLE, Chemist, 
JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, New York. 


VENEERS, 
HARDWOOD BOARDS 


Large and choice assortment of 
FRENCH BLACK WALNUT, AMBOINE, THUYA, 
HUNGARIAN ASH; 
Together with a complete stock of 
DOMESTIC FINE-FIGURED VENEERS, BOARDS, 
AND PLANK. 
¢w@™ Send for catalogue and price-list. 
GEO, W. READ & CO., N. ¥., 
170 & 172 Centre Street. 
betwe een 5th and 6th Sts. 





bottle. 
Boston. 








Factory, 186 to 200 Lewis St., 


SALABLE To EV ERY CHRISTIAN. 


Agents Wanted for 
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E, 0. BRIDGMAN, 6 Barclay St., New York. 
"PROVED MUSIC-BOX.—The latest : and 
best ae Warranted to play Five Tunes, Sent 
postpes for $2 00. Liberal discount to Trade. Address 
tters to Bowers, Drevtzer, & Co., Box 2, Chicago. 


SILVER TIPPED SHOES 


NEVER WEAR THROUGH at the toe. 
AIN TER’S Manual, a comple te and practi- 
cal guide to best methods and latest i improvements 

in house and sign painting, geaining, varnishing, pol- 

ishing, kalsomining, lettering, staining, gilding, J mt 
ing, silvering, glass staining, analysis of colors, ‘hee 
mony Fone = &c. Also, Practical Paper Hang- 
ing. 

JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. z 


RU NKENNESS AND OPIUM EAT- 
ING. Dr. Berns, 107 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
has Permanent and Painless Cures for both these evil. 
Thousands cured. Send stamp for conclusive evidence, 











HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors, 
have just published; 


WOMAN’S WORTH 


AND 


Worthlessness: 


The Complement to ‘‘A New Atmosphere.” 


By GAIL HAMILTON. 


l12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Gail Hamilton has made a book on ‘ Woman's 
Worth and Wortblessness." We wish that every body 
would read it. A woman writes about woman, and 
writes sensibly.— ¥. Y. Observer. 

It is in her best vein, sparkling with wit, but with a 
serious undercurrent of thought, a blending of humor 
and earnestuess that always characterizes her work. 
The theme is woman's place and rights in modern 
society. With the love of brilliant paradox peculiar 


HARPER'S 








to her mind, the author assumes that in a well-regu- | 


lated social system woman would not be required to 
work; and from this starting-point she proceeds to 
show what are her duties in society as it existe, what 
she can and what she can’t do, as well as what she 
ought or ought not todo. The book will be widely 
read, not only by women but by men, for it is full of 
common-sense and brilliant writing, and is interest- 
ing from beginning to end.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

Gail Hamilton exhibits a singular intellectual versa- 
tility, nimbly bounding from an exuberant and almost 
rollicking play of humor to the most serious and im- 
pressive appeals. Her gayety at times is as frisky and 
droll as that of the harlequin of the comic drama, 
while in the graver, but perhaps not really more 
earnest passages of the work, her language often rises 
to acalm eloquence in which reason is too predominant 
for the display of passion. *** It is pervaded by a noble 
intention, an unclouded insight into the purposes of 
life, and often a generous and tender sympathy. Her 


table is profusely spread with high-spiced ragouts, and | / 


wines too sparkling and fruity for lovers of the crystal 
spring, but it is by no means wanting in wholesome 
bread and meat to furnish a simple taste with a pure 
and nutritious repast.—. ¥. Tribune, 


Ce Harree & Beornens will send the above work 
by mail, postaye prepaid, w any part of the United 
States, on reccigt of $1 50. 


DO YOUR OWN ‘PRINTING! ; 
With a Novelty Job Printing-Press, 
The most valuable addition 
to the Business Office. 
The most efficient instruc- 
tor in Schools, 
The most fascinating and 
instructive amusement in the 


forGeneral Job Print- 


ng. 

Send for Illustrated Pam- 
phiet to 

BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 

351 Federal Street, Boston, Mase. ; W. Y. Epwanps, 543 
Broadway, New York; Krutey, Howrt, & Lrpwie, 917 
Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
45 W. Washington Street, ¢ *hicago, I, 


NOW READY: 





Aguas nts. 





; Kertoce & Loomis, 


Family, and unsurpassed | M 








The Illustrated at and | 


Qarsman's Manual for 1871. 


One large Quarto Volume, 500 pages, printed in col- 
ors, on tinted paper, containing 65 fine Illustrations on 
wood and tw lates on stone (four 12x40 inches), 
bound in giit muslin, heveled edges, price $6 50. 

Send for Brief of Contents. 


WATERS, BALCH, & CO., 
PAPER BOAT BUILDERS, 
_ 259 River St., Troy, N.Y. 


20 PIECES OF MUSIC 
For ONE DOLLAR. 

Why buy high-priced Music when you can select 
from our Ca ogue of over 600 pieces? Any 20 pieces 
of Sheet Music, printed on splendid paper, arranged 
for the Piano, will be mailed on receipt of $1 00. Cat- 
alogues free. Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Pub- 
lisher, 29 Beekman St., N. Y. 





You ask WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
? We auswer—lt costs 

than $300 to make any $600 
Piano sould through Ageuts, all 
of whom make 100 per ct. profit. 
We have no Agents, but ship 
direct to families at Factory 
price, and warrant Five Years. 
Send for ilnstrated circular, fn 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 





Us. 


you may know) using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories. 
U. S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 








ARE YOU GOING WEST? 


If 80, you may avoid mistakes which a lifetime could 

hardly correct by reading 
THE TOLEDO BLADE. 

One of the editors of the Buapx spent the past sum- 
mer traveling through the West for the special purpose 
of collecting reliable information on this subject. The 
- ave has the largest circulation of any paper west of 

New York City. Only ¢2ayear. Clubs of ten, $150 each. 
Three months for 50 centa Specimen copies free. 

Address MILLER, LOCKE, & CO., Toledo, O. 


DON’T BUY 


Tntil you have seen our new bed and platen printing- 
press, styled The Young America, warranted 
the best cheap printing-press in the world for the am- 
ateur and the general job printer. Address, * circu- 
lar, ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray St. 

and 8 Province St., Boston’ 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 


Economy the order of the day. Household articles 
made from paper, durable and cheap. Pails, Milk- 
Pans, Wash-Bowls, Fruit-Dishes, &c. Send for Price 
and Descriptive Lists). JENNINGS BROTHERS, Man- 
ufac turers, 352 Pearl St, N. Y. City. 














UN EVERLASTING.—A mammoth collec- | 


tion of the best comic stories, jokes, witticiams, 
poetry, &c., with nearly 200 humorous pictures. Only 





15 cis. of booksellers or by mail. 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Wassau St, N. Y. 


WEEKLY. 











THE UNIVERSAL 


SAVES 
TIME, 
THREAD, 


TWINE, 
FINGERS, 


AND TEETH, 
And is all combined in 
¢ a convenient and neat 

Ee little device, which is 
§ worn (like a badge) on 
> the coat, vest, or ladys 
dress or work - basket. 
It is received with un- 
Sounded favor by 
Mer hants, Clerks, and 
Salesmen in Dry Goods, 
Grocery, Hardware, 
Drug, Boot and Shoe, 
and all other business 
where thread or twine 
is used. 

Its unprecedented sale 
is ite best recommenda- 
tion. 

A CUTTER WILL BF 
_ MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS 
> ON RFOEIPT OF 25 cTs., 
AND IF NOT SATISFIED 
THR MONEY WILL BE RE- 
TURNED, 





** Tw ald not be without it.” 


T. B. DOOLITTLE & CO., 599 Broadway, N.Y. 
Splendid inducements to Agents and the Trade. 
Be sure and send for one. 


Cut ‘Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprp To Fir any Figure, and 


are fitted with Ue greatest accuracy, 11K NAMES AND DI 





BECTIONS FOR VOTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EACH BEPARATE PIRCE OF THR PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperies The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies t inane iround the body 
under the arms, ac e largest f the sh | 
blades, and two in above the > fal est part 





chest; and for Childr traight around the 
der the arms 
The following Patterns are n 


Vol. HT 
BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 


w ready 


DOUBLE - 

DE kccdcsutsdkccananees .No. 49 

Vol. IV. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS..... a 2 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER............ a * 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK.... a ae 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT *. a 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT .* 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT....... “ 17 
LADY'S TRAVELING SUIT . @ 

ISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for m 7 

~~ eee 23 





rirl fre m 2 to 
ire old « 95 


CHILD'S GABRIELLE “DR ESS ‘AND Ww AL y" 


GIRL's PR INC ESSE SUIT (for g 


8 ye 


ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 

CUE Giacnecnsnvsanuserienssndeeassbae * @ 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 29 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNIC K- 

ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4toY years ld). * 81 
YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

rams © Op TS FORD GE ic carccccccsceccccess * 38 


INFANT'S W ARDROBE ( loak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt “ 35 
—— ERITE POLONAISE WALKING 


Lot ts ‘xiv POLONAISE W AL KING st IT.. * 89 
VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT “s 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER...... “ 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for gi rl fri 7m 
5 to 15 years old) ¢ 
GENTLEMAN'S DRESSING - GOWN 





AND 


See CAFE on. ccccsccesecess * 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, wit h a on- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.. : 4s 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “* 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blonse, 

Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. “* 50 


MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 
ING SUIT . 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 


padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ * 62 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, aud Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “* 2 
LADY'S SACQUE WRAPPER...............- se ¢ 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Se will be sent fur $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Snit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER 5 BROTHERS, New Yi 


ee ey : 


“a PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HEN RY OWEN, Sole — 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawoue’s Tor-et Giyoreie Cake is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 
pimples and chapping. "Warranted over one-half pure 
Glycerine. For sale by druggists. Marx & Rawo te, 
Manufacturers of Glyce rine, 9 W illiam St.,New York. 





ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM, & COLIBRI 
MATHUSHEK PIANO-FORTES. 


all 
ail | 





Ac knowl “iged the best in the world for tone, touch, 
1 durehility, Descriptive Pamphlets free. Address 
Mi ATHUSHEK PIANO M'F'G CO., New Haven, Coun, | 


| LISTEN 
TWINE & THREAD CUTTER 
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TO 
THE 

Beautiful new songe by Gr Re 
young and inspired sung-writer”—* 
Odiles. 


MUSIC! 


AND s 


All beant fu 


Eglantine. 
Jenny’s Gone Away. 
Poor Old Joe. 
Down in the Hazelwood Dell. 
A Wanderer far from Home. 
Come Kiss Me Good Night. 
The Girl in White P K—Song and Da 
Dancing Like the Leaves— 
Who is She ?— “ 
The Picnic Party—Comic. 
Wake up, Jocelynda!— “ 






Price, with photograph of Grorce Anp) w. 40 
each; plain, 30 cts. Any four of the : Lit 
one with photograph) sent free for ur, A s 
Joun Reynowivs, Music Publisher, Eee . Mic i 
(See article headed “George Anderson: A M 





Miracle,” in Harper's Weekly, Jan. 6, 


ROGERS’ 
Groups of 
STATUARY, 
FROM 


$10 to $25. 


Send for 
Illustrated Catalogu 
aud Price-Lis 
to 
JONN ROGERS, 
212 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK. 
Figures will not lie! 
How Large Fortunes are made! 

aa FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. - 
&@@ SEE the prices at which four of the lead - 

ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 

STATES, and ENGLAND 











Price in Rogland. Inthe l.& 
Wheeler & Wilson $45.00 855.00 
New Singer - - 32.50 65.0 
Elias Howe - - 35.00 65.00 
Wilson Shuttle’ - 40.00 45.00 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries 
There isscarcely any difference in the cost of 
materialand laborin any of the above named 
machines. 

ew AFFIDAVIT.—W.G Wilson, President of the 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co, pers appeared before 
me. and made outh that the above p P orrect. and taken 
by himfrom Circulars published in United States end 
England under the corporate names of the Companies manu 
facturing said macuines. FRED. SMITH, 

Clerk of the Court of Common Picas « of Cuyahoga Co., 0 






The Wrtson Sewrxo } Mac HINES are for Sale in 
most every County in the United Srates, and 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

















Yop ’ = BORAC E Ww ATERS, 
Great Offer. — 51 Broadway, N. Y., 


% 
-_- 


will dispose of One Hi eee Pease: 8, MELopEons, and 
Oneans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’ 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR Casi, hURING THIS 
wonTu, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
m month y or quarter v ente 








. Re volvers, Guna 








IFLE S. Shot- ey ey = 





Material, Write for Pric > Great West- 
rRN Ges Wor oa Sinaeane. te ry Guns » Revo v- 
bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 


ers, &C., 


Harper’s Catalogue. 


if ARPER & BROTHERS’ CATALOGUE, with 

Classified Index of Contents, sent by mail on re 
‘eipt of Six Cents in postage Stamps, or it may be ob- 
taine: 1 gratuitously on personal application .o the 
Publishers, 


FRANKLIN Sqvake, New ¥ Yorx 


AG ENTS WANTED FOR 


LIFE IN Af 


BEING an EXPOSE of the SECRET RITES a: 
MYSTERIES OF MORMONISM. 

With a full and authentic History of Polygamy, 

J. H. BEADLE, Editor of the Salt Lake ieporter 
Agents are meeting with unprecedented success : one 

reports 186 subscribers in four days; another 71 in two 

days. Send for Circulars and see what the press says 

of the work. Nationa. Pusiisuine Co., Phila, Pa 


$150 a Month! Employment! Extra Inducementst 
A premium HORSE and WAGON for Agents, We 
desire to employ agents for a term of seven years, to 
sel] the Buckeye $20 00 Shuttle Sewing Machines. It 
makes a stitch alike on both sides, and is the best 
sriced licensed machine in the world W.A 
JERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care 


per & Brothe rs, 331 Pearl St., New York. 
4) | 0 PER CENT. P ROFIT oi on my goods. Sell any 
where. Send 25 cents and stamp for samples, 


to R. SHERIDAN, 393 West 3d St., Cincinna 


GENTS w anted.- Age “nts =e ake pe ore money at 


work Tor us than at anything rticulars free. 
G. STINSON & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portlan d, Mair 


MONEY 
full particulars FREE. 


A) - jeek to A 
Sd Shee L. 
Mt 
$30) 


PER WEEK. — Agents wanted in every 
$37A 


ti, O. 





M ADE RAP IDLY with Stencil and Ke ys 
Check Outfita. Catalogues, itleba les, and 
8. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


ents, male orfemale. Busi- 
Garsipe, Paterson, N. J. 


town. Address C. W. Dennis, Rochester, N. ¥ 


5A MON TH-—lHoree oe furnished, 
Saco, Me 


Address NOVELTY Co., 
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THE FIRST STEP AT ALBANY. 


“If Twrep can get Eleven of the thirty-two Senators to take this indulgent view, he will 
have a safe tenure of his seat for the present. From what we have been able to learn of the 
Republican Senators, we do not deem this impossible, It seems to be the opinion of competent 
judges acquainted with the members that this is likely to be one of the most corrupt Legislatures 
in the history of the State. Now Twerep is nobody's fool; there are few better judges of men; 
and if he secures his seat for half the session, he will perhaps engage enough corrupt Republicans 
in his interest to make it impossible to oust him. If the Legislature had been Democratic, we 
should have had reform. But being Republican, it may yield to 'TwreED, as so many Legislatures 
have done before. It is merely a question whether his remaining resources will permit him to 
bribe high enough. If his ag means do not fall short, he will doubtless retain his seat in 
this Republican Senate.”"—New York World, December 30, 1871. 


A PROFITABLE AND SECURE INVESTMENT, 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company offers to the public an investment security 
which combines the ready negotiability, the convenience, and the high credit of a first- 
class Railroad Bond with the solidity and safety of a Real-Estate Mortgage on Land 
worth at least twice the amount loaned. 

Traftlic—As officially reported, the gross carnings of the present Pacific Railroad 
(Union and Central) for 1871, the second year of through business (December earnings 
estimated), reach Seventeen Millions and a Quarter. Of this 65 per cent. is from Local 
business, and it is stated fully 55 per cent., or nearly Nine and a Half Millions, are net 
over operating expenses, 





An equal traffic on the Northern Pacific Road will pay a dividend of more than 91 
per cent. on its total cost. With its great and unquestioned advantages in distance, 
erades, climate, and tributary fertile country, the Northern Pacific is assured of a vast 
and profitable business from the outset, with a large increase for the future. 

The Vilwe of Land Grants —The average price at which the twenty-six leading 
land-grant, railroads have thus far sold their lands is $7 04 per acre—the highest aver- 
j int being $13 98, and the lowest $3 07. With few exceptions, the average 

q price has steadily increased from year to year. The lands of the Northern Pacific 
Road are admitted, by all who have seen them, to be better and more salable than those 
of most other grants: but, sold at the general average of $7 04 per acre, they will yield 
more than $161,000 per mile of road-—more than three times the possible cost of con- 
struction and equipment; or, at the lowest average of any grant ($3 07), they will pro- 
duce more than $70,000 per mile. These facts regarding Pacific Railroad earnings, and 
the market value of railroad lands, as shown by actual sales to settlers, show the three- 
fold security of Northern Pacific Railroad Bonds. 

Constructivn.—The road is now completed across Minnesota (255 miles), work is pro- 
vressing westward through Dakota, and 65 miles are under construction on the Pacific 
Coast. Including purchased lines, the Northern Pacific Company has now under its 
management 575 miles of finished track. Contracts are let for the construction of 635 
miles more, to be finished before the close of 1872. 

T he _ Gold Bowe. —The first-mortgage bonds of this company, which, after full in- 
vestigation, strongly recommend as a reliable and unusually profitable investment, and 
which now stand among the solid and favorite securities of the country, have the followi ing 
le ‘ading feature 

1. They are cxempt from United States tax; the Principal and Interest are payable 
in gold—the principal in 30 years, and the interest semi-annually, at the rate of 7 3-10 
per cent. per annum. Denominations from $100 to $10,000. Present selling price, par 
and accrued interest In currency. 

The bonds are a first and only mortgage on the Road, its Equipments and Earn- 
ings, and also on a Land Grant which, on the completion of the road, will average 
23,000 acres to each mile of track. 

3. They are at all times receivable, at 10 per cent. premium (1.10), in payment or ex- 
change for the company’s land at market prices—a provision which practically gives the 
ery’ the power of foreclosure at will. 

. The proceeds of all sales of land are required to be devoted’ by the trustees of the 
vendo (Messrs. Jay Cooke and J. Edgar Thomson) ‘as a Sinking Fund to the 
purchase and cancellation of the first-mortgage bonds, or- temporarily to the payment 
of interest thereon, if necessary. 

Exchanging 5-20°s.—In view of the ability and fixed policy of the Government to call 
in its 5-20’s and substitute a low-interest bond—$140,000,000 having been called in for 
cancellation since September 1st—many holders of 5-20’s are exchanging them for 
Northern Pacities, thus adding to their principal the present premium on Government 
Bonds, and increasing their yearly interest income nearly one-third. 





All marketable stocks and bonds will be received at current prices in exchange for 


Northern Pacific Seyen-Thirties, without expense to the investor. 


JAY COOKE & CoO. 
New York, PHILADELPHIA, AND WASHINGTON, 
Financial Agents Northern Pacific Railroad. 
For sale by Banks and Bankers generally. 








CG. GUNTHERS SONS 


Offer a Splendid Assortment of 


SEAL SACQUES, 


At much Lower Prices than Last Season; 
Astrakhan Sacques, 
AT VERY LOW FIGURES; 
Seal-Skin Fur, 


In Every Style and Pattern for Ladies’ Wear, 
including 


NOVELTIES 


Of Choice Selections, our own make and imported. 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


Russian & Hudson's Bay Sables, 
BLACK AND SILVER FOXES. 


502 & 504 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


SHIRTS. 








J, W. Johnston, 


YD ) ] T r > 

VACLOMC] «9 .W\ PO RND Wino) oy WN ham 0) 9 ¢ 
Also, Hosiery and Men's Furnishing Goods. Six supe- 
rior Dress Shirts made to measure, of Wamsutta XX 
muslin, for $15 and upward, according to the linen, 
¢?~ Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville M uslin for —¥ 
t®™ Six good “ - Harris 

To gentlemen residing outside of New York a Pal 
fit will be guaranteed by sending the following meas- 
urements in inches: Size of Collar worn; measure from 
centre of Shoulder along arm to Knuckle of small fin- 
ger; around Chest, Waist, and Wrist. State number 
of Pls 1its ; if for Studs, Spirals, or Buttons; style of Cuff. 

t@~ The Trade supplied with Dress Shirts to Order. 











Is more free from unpleasant taste or smell than any 
other Cod-Liver Oil; is more readily assimilated and 
more easily dige: sted ; can be taken by persons who 
can not retain other oil on their stomachs; is recom- 
mended by many eminent medical men in Europe and 
America. Sold by Druggists. 


“FITS ANY PEN.” 


The Darlin Sele-Copelyas ——— 

er writes 2000 words with one di 

the pen. Samples by mail, 50 cents each; N hel, 

$1 00: =~ 200; Gold Bank Holder, 

$25 For sale by Stationers generally. Address 
P. A GOULDING & CO., M'f'rs, 6 State St., N.Y. 


+ RENO’ o] CATARRH! 
D: S Can be Cured. 
R Reader, if you 
are troubled with 
Cold in the Head, 
or Chronic Catarrh 
and Ozena, use Dr. 
RgNo’s CATARRH 
Speciric! In no 
single case has it 
JSatled in effectin 
acure. Sold by afl 
druggists. Price, 
oo. per package. 
anufactured and 
sold by the proprie- 
tor,G. Reno M. D., 
Titusville, Pa. 














PECIFIC. 


Also sold by JOHN F. HENRY, it, 
No. 8 College Place, ew York City. 


IMPERIAL GIN, 


Of onr distillation, is the only brand made in this ae 
try by the Holland process. It is genuine Geneva, at 
half the price. Purely medicinal in quality. Put up 
in barrels, Holland quarter pipes, and in cases. Each 
bottle has our initials thereon, and each barrel or cask 
revenue stamp our full name. Take no other—they 
are all mere imitations. H. H. SHUFELDT & CO., 
Established 1857. Chicago. 











H. KELSEY, Agent, 62 Broad St., N. Y. 


“GUANACO” 


UMBRELLAS 


TRY ONE. 
I OR S/ AL E 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


STEREOPTICON Ss. 


An unrivaled selection of eng owl — all subjects. 
Priced and Illustrated C TAMMES Ws _to any address 
on receipt of 10 cents. JAMES W. at EEN & CO., 

535 Broadway, 24 Chestnut St., * 

New y¥ ork. Phila‘: “Iphia, 


PATENT 





Jd WILSON'S 


Send for Circular. 89 WHITE ST., N. ¥. 


NEXT OF KIN. 
y) A, . 1 7 ADVERTISEMENTS (Gun’s Index to) 





for NEXT OF KIN, CHANCERY 





HEIRS, and LEGATEES. a 1600. ’Price 60 cents. 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 41 Park Row, N. Y. 
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CHICAGO = DESTRUCTION. 


A full and complete history of Chicago, her past, 
present, and future. With graphic scenes, incidents, 
and full details of the disaster, by George P. Upton and 
James W. Sheahan, editors of the Chicago Tribune. 
With over 400 pages and 50 Illustrations, 
It is now ready for delivery. 

DATE TIVE. PF) —Send $1 00 for 
AGENTS WAN | ED. outfit and choice 
of territory. Address UNION PUBLISHING CO., 

Cc hicago, Illinois, or Philadelphia, Pa, 


Pores YOUR WIN- 
DOWSR DOWN OR 
up with the Reis- 
inceR Sasu Lock 
AND Surrort. No 
spring, no mutila- 
tion of sash; cheap, 
idurable, easily ap- 
j plied—holds sash at 
any place desired, 
and automatically 
locks the window 
when down. Send 
forcircular. On in- 
. closing 25 cte. a cir- 
cularand ajapanned 
ck will be mailed 
»any addre 8s, post- 
ipaid. Thetradesup- 
plied. Agents want- 
ed every “where. 
H. C. DEMMING, 
Treasurer, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


URVEYING INSTRUMENTS, 
First Quality only, at Moderate Prices. 
Transit, $170; Level, $135; Six-inch Nonius 
Surveyor’s Compass, $45. wp dy Instrument 
guaranteed, Price-Lists sent free 


LUNT & ¢ 
P. O. Box 1585. 


16 Burling oy N. ¥. 
FOOLeEY’ 


WEAST 
PowvndeER 


The nearest approach to per- 
fection, in articles designed for 
kitchen use, is that of Doo.ey’s 
Yeast Powper, now geucrally 
recognized as the most econon- 
ical and reliable Baking Powder 
in the country. No housekeep- 
er should be without it. ‘To ac- 
complish the same results it re- 
quires but one-half or two-thirds 
the quantity that it is necessary 
to use of other Baking Powders, 
while uniform success iti naking 
rolls, bread, biscuits, pastry, &c., 
is guaranteed. Recommended 
solely on its merits. Dootty & 
Brorurzr, M’f’rs, 69 New St., 
New York. For sale by all 
Grocers, Fruit and Family Sup- 
ply Dealers every where, 


S}I pus 








































ear’ 


“23a: Sex tiearor: 
Win pow fe 





ie your hair is falling out, or 
growing thin, use one bottle 


DR. KENNEDY'S HAIR TEA, 


a purely vegetable Hair Dress- 
ing. Sold every where. 


KALDENBERG’S MEERSCHAUMS. 


An elegant assortment of real mcer- 
schaum pipes and amber goods, suit- 
able for holiday presents; pipes and 
holders made to order. it aecke 
warranted to give satisfaction. Stores, 
No. 6 John Street, first floor, up stairs; 

also, cor. of John and Nassau Streeta. Goods sent 
Cc, O.1 D. ‘Bend for Circulars and Price-List. 


for a case of 


Remedy 
“Cold in Head." ” Catarrh or 
Ozena,which he cannot cure, 
Sold by D at 50 cts. 








FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
we Send for Price-List.) Baltimore, Md. 


AGENTS WANTED *°,5°" 


Siding Googe Button-Hole Cut- 
uts to any size desired. 
Will sell every where at sight. 
200 per cent. profit ; — pre- 
\/} paid, 25c. Crescent B C. Co., 
723 128 Jayne St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Whether ye’ wish 
RATEROAD i000: 





BOND 





write “- 
Wall St., N. ¥. 


CHARLES W. 
:S HASSLER 


No. 7 
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HOME FOR LOST DOGS. 


Ir seems a mockery of Christian charity that 
when the streets of London are full of starving 
people, when almost every paper, in this inclem- 
ent season, contains a sad story of death by suf- 
fering and privation, there should be an exten- 
sive asylum in that city for the reception and 
protection of destitute dogs! The feeling that 
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posed of; while a human waif, with an immor- 
tal soul to be saved or lost, is generally left to 
shiver and starve until it has done something for 
which it can be sent to jail. 

In the Home, of which the accompanying illus- 
tration gives a clear idea, there are sixteen spa- 
cious pens, or stalls, on each side of a central 
avenue. It is situated in a locality where there 
are no dwelling-houses, whose inmates might be 
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prompted the establishment of such an institu- 
tion is doubtless noble and humane; but isn’t 
it rather stretching sentimental humanity to care 
for dogs, and leave children to die of cold and 
hunger? A canine waif is carefully picked up 
and taken to the comfortable **‘ Home,” where it 
is fed and warmed and enviously tended until 
claimed by its owner or otherwise humanely dis- 
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annoyed by the incessant yelping and barking of 
the fourfooted détenus, Attached to the Home 
is an extensive exercise-ground, a kitchen, where 
the dogs’ food is prepared, and an infirmary. On 
the occasion of a recent visit the 200 inmates ap- 
peared to be in excellent health, only four of them 
being in the infirmary. Two of these, one of 
which was a very hideous bull-terrier, were suf- 
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fering from ordinary colds ; a third was a Mal- 
tese terrier, who had nothing the matter with her 
except that the other dogs bullied her because 
she was so small; while the fourth was a great 
black Newfoundland, also in excellent health, 
but troubled with an infirmity of temper which 
rendered solitary confinement advisable. The 
stray dogs are chiefly brought in by the police, 
who receive their traveling expenses from the 
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been received in or eday. No dog can be 
or otherwise disposed of till he has been thi 
three days. ‘* Otherwise disposed of” is a « 
phemism for poison, which is applied to usele 
or unsalable dogs. ‘They are fed twice a d 
at 7 a.m. and at 4 p.m. The er, on re 
claiming his property, pays one shi 
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commissioners. Regular forms of delivery a 
receipt are signed and delivered, and the busi 
ness of the Home is transacted with a rigor of 
system that might serve as a model for asylums 
where human creatures are cared for. 

The population of the Home shifts very rapid- 
ly. On an average, thirty or forty dogs are 
brought in daily, but as many as eighty have 
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POOR MISS FINCH. 
A Domestic Storp. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, 


\uthor of “The Woman in White,” “No Name, 
‘The Moonstone,” “* Man and Wife,” etc 


” 


WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 





CIEAPTER THE FORTY-THIRD. 
LUCILLA’S JOURNAL, continued, 


Septemler 1.—I am composed enough to re- 
turn to my Journal, and to let my mind dwell 
a little on all that I have thought and felt since 
Oscar has been here. 

Now that I have lost Madame Pratolungo, I 
have no friend with whom I can talk over my 
little secrets. My aunt is all that is kind and 
good to me; but with a person so much older 
than I am—who has lived in such a different 
world from my world, and whose ideas seem to 
be so fur away from mine—how can I talk about 
my follies and extravagances, and expect sympa- 
thy in return! My one confidential friend is my 
Journal—I can only talk about myself ¢o myself, 
in these pages. My position feels sometimes 
like a very lonely one. I saw two girls telling 
all their secrets to each other on the sands to-day 
— and Tam afraid I envied them. 

Well, my dear Journal, how did I feel—after 
longing fur Osear—when Oscar came to me ? 

It is dreadfil to own it; but my book locks up, 
and my book can be trusted with the truth. I 
felt ready to ery—I was so unexpectedly, so hor- 
ribly, disappointed. 

No. ‘* Disappointed” is not the word. I can’t 
find the word. ‘There was a moment—]I hardly 
dare write it: it seems so atrociously wicked. 
—there was a moment when I almost wished 
myself blind again. 

‘Te took me in his arms; he held my-hand in 
his. In the time when I was blind, how I should 
have felt it! how the delicious tingle would have 
run through me when he touched me! Nothing 
of the kind happened now. He might have been 
Oscar's brother for all the effect he produced on 
me. I have myself taken his hand since, and 
shut my eves to try and renew my blindness, and 
put myself back completely as I was in the old 
time. ‘The same result still, Nothing, nothing, 
nothing! 

Is it that he is a little restrained with me, on 
his side? Hecertainly is! I felt it the moment 
he came into the room—I have felt it ever since. 

No: itis not that. In the old time, when we 
were only beginning to love each other, he was 
restrained with me. But it made no difference 
then. I was not the insensible creature in those 
days that I have become since. 

I can only account for it in one way. The 
restoration of my sight has made a new creature 
of me. I have gained a sense—I am no longer 
the same woman. ‘This great change must have 
had some influence over me that I never suspect- 
ed unti! Oscar came here. Can the loss of my 
sense of feeling be the price that I have paid for 
the recovery of my sense of sight ? 

When Grosse comes next I shall put that 
question to him. ° 

In the mean while I have had a second disap- 
pointment. He is not nearly so beautiful as I 
thought he was when I was blind. 

On the day when my bandage was taken off 
for the first time I could only see indistinctly. 
When I ran into the room at the rectory, I 
guessed it was Oscar rather than knew it was Os- 
car, My father’s gray head and Mrs. Finch’s 
woman’s dress would, no doubt, have helped any 
body in my place to fix, as I did, on the right 
man. But this is all different now. I can see 
his features in detail; and the result is (though 
1 won’t own it to any of them) that I find my 
idea of him in the days of my blindness—oh, so 
unlike the reality! ‘The one thing that is not a 
disappointment to me is his voice. When he 
can not see me I close my eyes and let my ears 
feel the old charm again—so far. 

And this is what | have gained by submitting 
to the operation, and enduring my imprisonment 
in the darkened rooin! 

What am [ writing? I ought to be ashamed 
of myself! Is it nothing to have had all the 
beauty of land and sea, all the glory of cloud and 
sunshine, revealed to me? Is it nothing to be 
able te look at my fellow-creatures—to see the 
bright faces of children smile at me when I speak 
to them? Enough of myself! 1am unhappy 
and ungrateful when I think of myself. 

Let me write about Oscar. 

My aunt approves of him. She thinks him 
handsome, and says he has the manners of a gen- 
This last is high praise from Miss 
She despises the present generation 
of younz men. ‘* In my time,” she said the oth- 
er day, *‘I used to see young gentlemen. I only 
see young animals now; well-fed, well-washed, 
well-dressed; riding animals, rowing animals, 
betting animals—nothing more.” 

Oscar, on his side, seems to like Miss Batch- 
ford on better acquaintance. When I first pre- 
sented him to her, he rather surprised me by 
changing color and looking very uneasy. He is 
almost distressingly nervous, on certain occasions, 
I suppose my aunt's grand manner daunted him. 


tleman. 
Batchford. 


{[Note.—I really must break in here. Her 
aunts *‘ grand manner” makes me sick. It is 
nothing (between ourselves) but a hook-nose and 


a stiff pair of stays. What daunted Nugent Dn 


bourg, when he first found himself in the old 
lady s presence, was the fear of discovery. He 
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would, no daubt, have learned from his brother that 
Oscar and Miss Batchford had never met. You 
will see, if you look back, that it was, in the na- 
ture of things, impossible they should have met. 
But is it equally clear that Nugent could find out 
beforehand that Miss Batchford had been left in 
ignorance of what had happened at Dimchurch ? 
He could do nothing of the sort—he could feel 
no assurance of his security from exposure, until 
he had tried the ground in his own proper person 
first. The risk here was certainly serious enough 
to make even Nugent Dubourg feel uneasy. And 
Lucilla talks of her aunt’s ‘‘ grand manner!” 
Poor innocent! I leave her to go on.—P.] 


As soon as my aunt left us together the first 
words I said to Oscar referred (of course) to his 
letter about Madame Pratolungo. 

He made a little sign of entreaty, and looked 
distressed. 

** Why should we spoil the pleasure of our first 
meeting by talking of her?” he said. ‘‘ It is so 
inexpressibly painful to you and to me. Let us 
return to it in a day or two. Not now, Lucilla 
—not now !” 

His brother was the next subject in my mind, 
I was not at all sure how he would take my 
speaking about it. 1 risked a question, however, 
for all that. He made another sigh of entreaty, 
and looked distressed again. 

‘*My brother and I understand each other, 
Lucilla. He will remain abroad for the present. 
Shall we drop that subject too? Let me hear 
your own news—I want to know what is going 
ou at the rectory. I have heard nothing since 
you wrote me word that you were here with 
your aunt, and that Madame Pratolungo had 
gone abroad to her father. Is Mr. Finch well ’ 
Is he coming to Ramsgate to see you?” 

I was unwilling to tell him of the misunder- 
standing at home. 

**T have not heard from my father since I 
have been here,” I said. ‘* Now you have come 
back, I can write and announce your return, and 
get all the news from the rectory.” 

He looked at me rather strangely—in a way 
which led me to fear that he saw some objection 
to my writing to my father. 

‘* | suppose you would like Mr. Finch to come 
here ?” he said ; and then stopped suddenly, and 
looked at me again. 

‘*There is very little chance of his coming 
here,” I answered. 

Oscar seemed to be wonderfully interested 
about my father. ** Very little chance?” he re- 
peated. ‘* Why?” 

I-was obliged to refer to the family quarrel— 
still, however, saying nothing of the unjust man- 
ner in which my father had spoken of my aunt. 

** As long as I am with Miss Batchford,” I 
said, ‘*it is useless to hope that my father will 
come here. They are on bad terms; and I am 
afraid there is no prospect, at present, of their 
being friends again. Do you object to my writ- 
ing home to say you have come to Ramsgate ?” I 
asked. 


‘*T!” he exclaimed, looking the picture of . 


astonishment. ‘*‘ What could possibly make you 
think that? Write by all means—and leave a 
little space for me. I will add a few lines to 
your letter.” 

It is impossible to say how his answer relieved 
me, It was quite plain that I had stupidly mis- 
interpreted him, Oh, my new eyes! my new 
eyes! shall I ever be able to depend on you as I 
could once depend on my touch ? 


[Note.—I must intrude myself again. I shall 
burst with indignation, while I am copying the 
Journal, if I don’t relieve my mind at certain 
places in it. Remark, befure you go any farther, 
how skillfully Nugent contrives to ascertain his 
exact position at Ramsgate, and see with what 
a fatal unanimity all the chances of his person- 
ating Oscar, without discovery, declare them- 
selves in his favor! Miss Batchford, as you have 
seen, is entirely at his mercy, She not only 
knows nothing herself, but she operates as a 
check on Mr. Finch, who would otherwise have 
joined his daughter at Ramsgate, and have in- 
stantly exposed the conspiracy. On every side 
of him Nugent is, to all appearance, safe. I am 
away in one direction. Oscar is away in anoth- 
er. Mrs, Finch is anchored immovably in her 
nursery. Zillah has been sent back from Lon- 
don to the rectory. The Dimchurch doctor 
(who attended Oscar, and who might have proved 
an awkward witness) is settled in India, as you 
will see, if you refer to the twenty-second cha’ 
ter. ‘The London doctor with whom he Joa 
ed has long since ceased to have any relations 
with his former patient. As for Herr Grosse, if 
he appears on the scene, he can be trusted to shut 
his eyes professionally to all that is going on, 
and to let matters take their course in the only 
interest he recognizes—the interest of Lucilla’s 
health. ‘There is literally no obstacle in Nu- 
gent’s way; and no sort of protection for Lucil- 
la, except in the faithful instinct which persists in 
warning her, that this is the wrong man—though 
it speaks in an unknown tongue. Will she end 
in understanding the warning before it is too 
late? My friend, this note is intended to relieve 
my mind—not yours. All you have to do is to 
read on. Here is the Journal. I won't stand 
another moment in your way.—Pl. ] 


September 2.—A rainy day. . Very little said 
that is worth recording between Oscar and me. 

My aunt, whose spirits are always affected by 
bad weather, kept me a long time in her sitting- 
room, amusing herself by making me exercise 
my sight. Oscar was present by special invita- 
tion, and assisted the old lady in setting this 
new seeing-sense of mine all sorts of tasks. He 
tried hard to prevail on me to let him see my 
writing. I refused. It is improving as fast as it 
can; but it is not good enough vet. 

I notice here what a dreadfully difficult thing 





j itis to get back—in such a case as mine—to the 


exercise of one’s sight. 

We have a cat and a dog in the house. Would 
it be credited, if I was telling it to the world in- 
stead of telling it to my Journal, that I actually 
mistook one for the other to-day ?—after seeing 
so well, too, as I do now, and being able to write 
with so few false strokes in making my letters! 
It is nevertheless true that I did mistake the two 
animals ; having trusted to nothing but my mem- 
ory to inform my eyes which was which, instead 
of helping my memory by my touch. I have now 
set this right. I caught up puss, and shut my 
eyes (oh, that habit! when shall I get over it 7), 
and felt her soft fur (so different from a dog's 
hair !), and opened my eyes again, and associated 
the feel of it forever afterward with the sight of 
a cat. 

To-day's experience has also informed me that 
I make slow progress in teaching myself to judge 
correctly of distances. 

In spite of this drawback, however, there is 
nothing I enjoy so much in using my sight as 
looking at a’ great wide prospect of any kind— 
provided I am not asked to judge how far or how 
near objects may be. It seems like escaping out 
of prison to look (after having been shut up in 
my blindness) at the long curve of the beach, 
and the bold promontory of the pier, and the 
grand sweep of the sea beyond—all visible from 
our windows. The moment my aunt begins to 
question me about distances she makes a toil 
of my pleasure. It is worse still when I am ask- 
ed about the relative sizes of ships and boats. 
When I see nothing but a boat I fancy it larger 
than itis. When I see the boat in comparison 
with a ship, and then look back at the boat, I in- 
stantly go to the other extreme, and fancy it 
smaller than it is. The setting this right still 
vexes me almost as keenly as my stupidity vexed 
me some time since when I saw my first horse 
and cart from an upper window, and took it for 
a dog drawing a wheelbarrow! Let me add in 
my own defense that both horse and cart were 
figured at least five times their proper size in my 
blind fancy—which makes my mistake, I think, 
not so very stupid, after all. 

Well, | amused my aunt. And what effect 
did I produce on Oscar? 

If I could trust my eyes, I should say I pro- 
duced exactly the contrary effect on Aim—I made 
him melancholy. But I don’t trust my eyes. 
They must be deceiving me when they tell me 
that he looked, in my company, a moping, anx- 
ious, miserable man. 

Or is it that he sees and feels something 
changed in Me? I could scream with vexation 
and rage against myself. Here is my Oscar— 
and yet he is not the Oscar 1 knew when I was 
blind. Contradictory as it seems, I used to tin- 
derstand how he looked at me when I was unable 
to see it. Now that I can see it, I ask myself, 
Is this really love that is looking at me in his 
eyes? or is it something else? How should I 
know? I knew when I had only my own fancy 
to tell me. But now, try as I may, I can not 
make the old fancy and the new sight serve me 
in harmony both together. I am afraid he sees 
that I don’t understand him. Oh dear! dear! 
why did I not meet my good old Grosse, and be- 
come the new creature that he has made me, be- 
fore I met Oscar? I should have had no blind 
memories and prepossessions to get over then. 
I shall become used to my new self, I hope and 
believe, with time—and that will accustom me to 
my new impressions of Oscar—and so it may all 
come right in the end. It is all wrong enough 
now. He put his arm round me, and gave me 
a little r squeeze, while we were following 
Miss Batchford down to the dining-room this 
afternoon. Nothing in me answered to it. I 
should have felt it all over me a few months 
since. 

Here is a tear on the paper. What a fool I 
am! Why can’t I write about something else? 

I sent my second letter to my father to-day, 
telling him of Oscar’s return from abroad, and 
taking no notice of his not having replied to my 
first letter. ‘The only way to manage my father 
is not to take notice, and to let him come riglit 
by himself. I showed Oscar my letter, with a 
space left at the end for his postscript. While he 
was writing it he asked me to get something 
which happened to be up stairs in my room. 
When I cume back he had sealed the envelope, 
forgetting to show me his postscript. It was not 
worth while to open the letter again ; he told me 
what he had written, and that did just as well. 


[Note.—I must trouble you with a copy of 
what Nugent really did write. It shows why he 
sent her out of the room, and closed the envel- 
ope before she could come back. ‘Ihe postscript 
is also worthy of notive, in this respect—that it 
plays a part in a page of my narrative which is 
still to come. 

Thus Nugent writes, in Oscar’s name and 
character, to the rector of Dimcharch. (He 
would find the imitation of his brother's hand- 
writing no obstacle in his way. A close simi- 
larity of handwritings was—as I have, | think, 
already mentioned—one among the other strik- 
ing points of resemblance between the twins.) 


** Dear Mr. Frxcu,—Lucilla’s letter will have 
told you that I have come to my senses, and that 
I am again paying my addresses to her as her 
affianced husband. My principal object in add- 
ing these lines is to propose that we should forget 
the past, and go on again as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

** Nugent has behaved nobly. He absolves me 
from the engagements toward him into which I 
so rashly entered at our last interview befure I 
left Browndown. Most generously and amply 
he has redeemed his pledge to Madame Prato- 
lungo to discover the place of my retreat and to 
restore me to Lucilla, For the present he re- 
mains abroad. 
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“* Tf you favor me with a reply to this. T must 
warn you to be careful how you write; for Lu- 
cilla is sure to ask to see your letter. Remem- 
ber that she only supposes me to have returned 
to her after a brief absence from England, caused 
by a necessity for joining my brother on the Cou- 
tinent, It will be also desirable to say nothing 
on the subject of my unfortunate peculiarity of 
complexion. I have made it all right with Lu- 
cilla, and she is getting accustomed to me. Still, 
the subject is a sore one, and the less it is re- 
ferred to the better. ‘Truly yours, 

“Oscar.” 


Unless I add a word of explanation here, you 
will hardly appreciate the extraordinary skillful- 
ness with which the deception is continued by 
means of this postscript. 

Written in Oscar's character (and representing 
Nugent as having done all that he had promised 


me to do), it designedly omits the customary . 


courtesy of Oscar's style. ‘Ihe object of this is 
to offend Mr. Finch—with what end in view you 
will presently see. ‘The rector was the last man 
in existence to dispense with the necessary apol- 
ogies and expressions of regret from a man en- 
gaged to his daughter, who had left her as Oscar 
had left her—no matter how the circumstances 
might appear to excuse him. ‘The curt, off-hand 
postscript signed ‘* Oscar” was the very thing to 
exasperate the wound already inflicted on Mr. 
Finch’s self-esteem, and to render it at Jeast 
probable that he would reconsider his intention 
of himself performing the marriage ceremony. 
In the event of his refusal, what would happen ? 
A stranger, entirely ignorant of which was Nu- 
gent and which was Oscar, would officiate in his 
place. Do you see it now ? _ 

Bat even the cleverest people are not always 
capable of providing for every emergency. ‘Ihe 
completest plot generally has its weak place. 

The postscript, as you have seen, was a little 
masterpiece. But it nevertheless exposed the 
writer to a danger which (as the Journal will tell 
you) he only appreciated at its true value when 
it was too late to alter his mind. Finding him- 
self forced, for the sake of appearances, to per- 
mit Lucilla to inform her father of his arrival at 
Ramsgute, he was now obliged to run the risk 
of having that important piece of domestic news 
communicated—teither by Mr. Finch or by his 
wife—to no less a person than myself. You will 
remember that worthy Mrs. Finch, when we 
parted at the rectory, had asked me to write to 
her while I was abroad—and you will see, after 
the hint I have given you, that clever Mr. Nu- 
gent is beginning already to walk upon delicate 
ground. Isay no more: Lucilla’s turn now.—V’. } 


September 3.—Oscar has (I suppose) forgotten 
something which he ought to have included in 
his postscript to my letter. 

More than two hours after I had sent it to the 
post he asked if the letter had gone. For the 
moment he looked annoyed when I said, Yes. 
But he soon recovered himself. It mattered 
nothing (he said); he could easily write again. 
** Talking of letters,” he added, ** do you expect 
Madame Pratolungo to write to you?” (This 
time it was he who referred to her!) I told him 
that there was not much chance, after what lad 
passed on her side and on mine, of her writing 
to me—and then tried to put some of those ques- 
tions about her which he had once already re- 
quested me not to press yet. For the second 
time he entreated me to defer the discussion of 
that unpleasant subject for the present—and yet, 
with a curious inconsistency, he made another 
inquiry relating to the subject in the same 
breath. 

**Do you think she is likely to be in corre- 
spondence with your father or your step-mothier 
while she is out of Englaud ?” he asked. 

**] should doubt her writing to my father,” I 
said. ‘‘ But she might correspond with Mrs. 
Finch.” 

He considered a little, and then turned the 
talk to the topic of our residence at Ramsgate 
next. 

“+ How long do you stay here?” he inquired. 

“It depends on Herr Grosse,” I answered, 
**T will ask him when he comes next.” 

He turned away to the window—suddenly, as 
if he was a little put out. 

‘*Are you tired of Ramsgate already?” I 
asked. 

He came back to me and took my hand—my 
cold, insensible hand, that won't feel his touch 
as it ought! 

** Let me be your husband, Lucilla,” he whis- 
pered; ‘‘and I will live at Ramsgate if you like 
—for your sake.” 

Although there was every thing to please me 
in those words, there was something that startled 
me—I can not describe it—in his look and man- 
ner when he said them. I made no auswer at 
the moment. He went on. 

“* Why should we not be married at once ?” he 
asked. ‘‘ We are both of age. We have only 
ourselves to think of.” 


[Note.—Alter his words as follows: ‘* Why 
should we not be married before Madame Prato- 
lungo can hear of my arrival at Ramsgate ?”—and 
you will rightly interpret his motives. The sit- 
uation is now fast reaching its climax of peril. 
Nugent’s one chance-is to persuade Lucilla to 
marry him before any discoveries can reach my 
ears, and before Grosse considers her sufficiently 
recovered to leave Ramsgate.—P. } 


“* You forget,” I answered, more surprised than 
ever: *‘we have my father to think of.- It was 
always arranged that he was to marry us at Dim- 
church.” 

Oscar smiled—not at all the charming smile I 
used to imagine when I was blind! 

‘* We shall wait a Jong time, I am afraid,” he 
said, ‘if we wait until your father marries us,” 
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‘* What do you mean ?” I asked. 

“When we enter on the painful subject of 
Madame Pratolungo,” he replied, ‘I will tell 
you. In the mean time, do you think Mr. 
Finch will answer your letter ?” 

**T hope so.” — 

“Do you think he will answer my postscript ? 

**T am sure he will!” ; 

The same unpleasant smile showed itself again 
in his face. He abruptly dropped the conversa- 
tion, and went to play piqguet with my aunt. 

All this happened yesterday evening. I went 
to bed, sadly dissatisfied with somebody. Was 
it with Oscar? or with myself? or with both? I 
fancy with both. 

‘l'o-day we went ont together for a walk on the 
cliffs. What a delight it was to move through the 
tresh briny air, and see the lovely sights on every 
side of me! Oscar enjoyed it too. All through 
the first part of our walk he was charming, and 
I was more in love with him than ever. On our 
return a little incident occurred which altered 
him for the worse, and which made my spirits 
sink again. 

It happened in this way. 

I proposed returning by the sands. Ramsgate 
is still crowded with visitors; and the animated 
scene on the beach in the later part of the day 
has attractions for me, after my blind life, which 
it does not (I dare say) possess for people who 
have always enjoyed the use of their eyes. Os- 
car, who has a nervous horror of crowds, and 
who shrinks from contact with people not so re- 
fined as himself, was surprised at my wishing to 
mix with what he called ** the mob on the sands.” 
However, he said he would go if I particularly 


wished it. 1 did particularly wish it. So we 
went. 

There were chairs on the beach. We hired 
two, and sat down to look about us, 

All sorts of diversions were going on. Monk- 


eys, organs, girls on stilts, a conjurer, and a 
troop of negro minstrels were all at work to 
amuse the visitors. I thought the varied color 
and bustling enjoyment of the crowd, with the 
bright blue sea beyond and the glorious sun- 
shine overhead, quite delightful—I declare I felt 
as if two eves were not half enough to see with! 
A nice old lady, sitting near, entered into con- 
versation with me, hospitably offering me biscuits 
and sherry out of her own bag. Oscar, to my 
disappointment, looked quite disgusted with all 
of us. He thought my nice old lady vulgar, and 
he called the company on the beach *‘ a herd of 
snobs.” While he was still muttering under his 
breath about the ‘mixture of low people,” he 
suddenly cast a side-look at some person or thing 
—I could not at the moment tell which—and, 
rising, placed himself so as to intercept my view 
of the promenade on the sands immediately be- 
fore me. I happened to have noticed, at the 
same moment, a lady approaching us in a dress 
of a peculiar color; and I pulled Oscar on one 
side, to look at her as she passed in front of me. 
‘* Why do you get in my way?” I asked. Be- 
fore he could answer the question the lady passed, 
with two lovely children, and with a tall man at 
her side. My eyes, looking first at the lady and 
the children, found their way next to the gentle- 
man—and saw, repeated in his face, the same 
black-blue complexion which had startled me in 
the face of Oscar's brother when I first opened 
my eyes at the rectory! For the moment I felt 
startled again—more, as I believe, by the unex- 
pected repetition of the blue face in the face of a 
stranger than by the ugliness of the complexion 
itself. At any rate, I was composed enough to 
admire the lady’s dress and the beauty of the 
children before they had passed beyond my 
range of view. Oscar spoke to me, while [ was 
looking at them, in a tone of reproach for which, 
as I thought, there was no occasion and no ex- 
cuse. 

‘*T tried to spare you,” he said. ‘* You have 
yourself to thank, if that man has frightened 
you, 

" **He has not frightened me,” I answered— 
sharply enough. 

Oscar looked at me very attentively, and sat 
down again without saying a word more. 

The good-humored old woman on my other 
side, who had seen and heard all that had passed, 
began to talk of the gentleman with the discol- 
ored face, and of the lady and the children who 
accompanied him. He was a retired Indian offi- 
cer, she said, ‘The lady was his wife, and the 
two beautiful children were his own children. 
‘It seems a pity that such a handsome man 
should be disfigured in that way,” my new ac- 
quaintance remarked. _ ‘ Bat still it don’t mat- 
ter much, after ak. There he is, as you see, 
with a fine woman for a wife, and with two 
lovely children. I know the landlady of the 
house where they lodge—and a happier family 
you couldn't lay your hand on in all England. 
That is my friend's account of them. Even a 
blue face don’t seem such a dreadful misfor- 
tune, when you look at it in that light—does it, 
miss ?”” 

I entirely agreed with the old lady. Our talk 
seemed, for some incomprehensible reason, to ir- 
ritate Oscar. He got up again impatiently, and 
looked at his watch. 

‘Your aunt will be wondering what has be- 
come of us,” he said. ‘‘ Surely you have had 
enough of the mob on the sands by this time!” 

[ had not had enough of it, and I should have 
been quite content to have made one of the mob 
for some time longer. But I saw that Oscar would 
be seriously vexed if I persisted in keeping my 
place. So I took leave of my nice old lady, and 
left the pleasant sands—not very willingly. 

He said nothing more until we had threaded 
our way out of the crowd. Then he returned, 
without any reason for it that I could discover, 
to the subject of the Indian officer, and to the 
remembrance which the stranger's complexion 
must have awakened in me of his brother's 
face. 


**T don’t understand your telling me you were 


| not frightened when you saw that man,” he said. 








‘*You were terribly frightened by my brother 
when you first saw him.” 

“Twas terribly frightened by my own imagi- 
nation before I saw him,” I answered. ‘* After 
I saw him I soon got over it.” 

**So you say,” he rejoined. 

There is something excessively provoking—at 
least to me—in being told to my face that I have 
said something which is not worthy of belief. It 
was not a very becoming act on my part (after 
what he had told me in his letter about his 
brother’s infatuation) to mention his brother. I 
ought not to have done it. I did it, for all that. 

‘*T say what I mean,” I replied. ‘‘ Before I 
knew what you told me about your brother I was 
going to propose to you, for your sake and for 
his, that he should live with us after we were 
married.” 

Oscar suddenly stopped. He had given me 
his arm to lead me through the crowd —he 
dropped it now. 

**You say that because you are angry with 
me!” he said. 

I denied being angry with him; I declared 
once more that I was only speaking the truth. 

“*You really mean,” he went on, “‘that you 
could have lived comfortably with my brother's 
blue face before you every hour of the day ?” 

‘Quite comfortably—if he would have been 
my brother too.” 

Oscar pointed to the house in which my aunt 
and I are living—within a few yards of the place 
on which we stood. 

** You are close at home,” he said, speaking 
in an odd, muffled voice, with his eyes on the 
ground. ‘‘I want a longer walk. We shall 
meet at dinner-time.” 

He left me—without looking up, and without 
saying a word more. 

Jealous of his brother! There is something 
unnatural, something degrading, in such jealousy 


as that. Iam ashamed of myself for thinking 
it of him, And yet what else could his conduct 
mean ¢ 


{.Note.—It is for me to answer that question. 
Give the miserable wretch his due. His conduct 
meant, in one plain word—remorse. ‘The only 
excuse left that he could make to his own con- 
science for the infamous part which he was play- 
ing was this—that his brother’s personal disfig- 
urement presented a fatal obstacle in the way of 
his brother’s marriage. And now Lucilla’s own 
words, Lucilla’s own actions, had told him that 
Oscar's face was no obstacle to her seeing Oscar 
perpetually in the familiar intercourse of domes- 
tic life. ‘The torture of self-reproach which this 
discovery inflicted on him drove him out of her 

ce. His own lips would have betrayed 

im if he had spoken a word more to her at 

that moment. This is no speculation of mine. 

I know what I am now writing to be the truth. 
—P.] 


It is night again. I am in my bedroom—too 
nervous and too anxious to go to rest yet. Let 
me employ myself in finishing this private reaord 
of the events of the day. 

Oscar came a little before dinner-time, hag- 
gard and pale, and so absent in mind that he 
hardly seemed to know what he was talking 
about. No explanations passed between us. He 
asked my pardon for the hard things he had 
said, and the ill temper he had shown earlier in 
the day. I readily accepted his excuses, and 
did my best to conceal the uneasiness which his 
vacant, preoccupied manner caused me. All 
the time he was speaking to me he was plainly 
thinking of something else—he was more unlike 
the Oscar of my blind remembrances than ever. 
It was the old voice talking in a new way: I can 
only describe it to myself in those terms. 

As for his manner, I know it used to be always 
more or less quiet and retiring in the old days; 
but was it ever so hopelessly subdued and de- 
pressed as I have seen it to-day? Useless to 
ask! In the by-gone time I was not able to see 
it. My past judgment of him and my present 
judgment of him have been arrived at by such 
totally different means that it seems useless to 
compare them. Oh, how I miss Madame Pra- 
tolungo! What a relief, what a consolation, it 
would have been to have said all this to her, and 
to have heard what she thought of it in return! 

There is, however, a chance of my finding my 
way out of some of my perplexities, at any rate 
— if I can only wait till to-morrow. 

Oscar seems to have made up his mind at last 
to enter into the ions which he has hith- 
erto withheld from me. He has asked me to give 
him a private interview in the morning. The 
circumstances which led to his making this re- 
quest have highly excited my curiosity. _Some- 
thing is evidently going on under the surface, in 
which my interests are concerned—and possibly 
Oscar's interests toe. 

It all came about in this way. 

On returning to the house after Oscar had 
left me, I found that a letter from Grosse had 
arrived by the afternoon post. My dear old sur- 
geon wrote to say that he was coming to see me 
—and added in a postscript that he would arrive 
the next day at luncheon-time. Past experience 
told me that this meant a demand on my aunt's 
housekeeping for all the good things that it could 
produce. (Ah, dear! I thought of Madame Pra- 
tolungo and the Mayonnaise. Will those times 
never come again?) Well—at dinner I an- 
nounced Grosse’s visit, adding significantly, ‘* at 
luncheon-time. ” 

My aunt looked up from her plate with a little 
start—not interested, as I was prepared to hear, 
in the serious question of luncheon, but in the 


opinion which my medical adviser was likely to | 


give of the state of my health. 
‘*T am anxious to hear what Mr. Grosse says 
about you to-mosrow,” the old lady began. ‘*I 
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shall insist on his giving me a far more complete 
report of you than he gave last time. The recov- 
ery of your sight appears to me, my dear, to be 
quite complete.” 

**Do you want me to be cured, aunt, because 
you want to get away?” I asked. ‘‘ Are you 
weary of Ramsgate ?” 


—= = — — 


| 


Miss Batchford’s quick temper flashed at me , 


out of Miss Batchford’s bright old eyes. 

**T am weary of keeping a letter of yours,” 
she burst out, with a look of disgust. 

** A letter of mine!” I exclaimed. 

**Yes. A letter which is only to be given to 
you when Mr. Grosse pronounces that you are 
quite yourself again.” 

Oscar—who had not taken the slightest in- 
terest in the conversation thus far— suddenly 
stopped, with his fork half-way to his mouth, 
changed color, and looked eagerly at my aunt. 

** What letter?” I asked. ‘* Who gave it to 
you? Why am I not to see it until 1 am quite 
myself again ?” 

Miss Batchford obstinately shook her head 
three times in answer to those three questions. 

**T hate secrets and mysteries,” she said, im- 
patiently. ‘*This is a secret and a mystery — 
and I long to have done with it. That is all. 
I have said too much already. I shall say no 
more, 

All my entreaties were of no avail. My 
aunt's quick temper had evidently led her into 
committing an imprudence of some sort. Hav- 
ing done that, she was now provokingly deter- 
mined not to make bad worse. Nothing that I 
could say would induce her to open her lips on 
the subject of the mysterious letter. ‘* Wait till 
Mr. Grosse comes to-morrow.” That was the 
only reply I could get. 

As for Oscar, this little incident appeared to 
have an effect on him which added immensely 
to the curiosity that my aunt had roused in me. 

He listened with breathless attention while I 
was trying to induce Miss Batchford to answer 
my questions. When I gave it up he pushed 
away his plate and ate no more. On the other 
hand (though generally the most temperate of 
men), he drank a great deal of wine, both at din- 
ner and after. In the evening he made so many 
mistakes in playing cards with my aunt that she 
dismissed him from the game in disgrace. He 
sat in a corner for the rest of the time, pretending 
to listen while I was playing the piano—really 
lost to me and my music; buried, fathoms deep, 
in some uneasy thoughts of his own. 

When he took his leave he whispered these 
words in my ear, anxiously pressing my hand 
while he spoke : 

‘*T must see you alone to-morrow, before 
Grosse comes. Can you manage it?” 

-T.” 

** When?” : 

** At the stairs on the cliff at eleven o'clock.” 

On that he left me. But one question has 
pursued me ever since. Does Oscar know the 
writer of the mysterious letter? I firmly believe 
he does. ‘To-morrow will prove whether I am 
right or wrong. How I long for to-morrow to 
come! 





CHANTICLEER. 


Tue augurs of old Rome wonld have been 
hard put to it but for chanticleer. ‘It is not 
without reason,” says Pliny, ‘that the consular 
purple pays these birds such singular honors. 
It is by feeding them that the omens by fowls 
are derived ; it is these that regulate, day by day, 
the movements of our magistrates, and open or 
shut to them their own houses; it is these That 
give an impulse to the fasces of the Roman mag- 
istracy or withhold them; it is these that com- 
mand victories or forbid them, and furnish aus- 
pices for victories to be gained in every part of 
the world. It is these that hold supreme rule 
over those who are the rulers of the earth, and 
whose entrails and fibres are as pleasing tg the 
gods as the first-fruits of victory.” 

If the masters of the ancient world allowed 
the cock to govern their movements, it is not to 
be wondered at that a poor Congo chief came to 


endow a dumb animal with speech than permit 
a murderer to escape by perjuring himselt. 

In the west of England a cock crowing at mid 
night is a sign that the angel of death is passin; 
over the house, unless the bird be challenging a 
maiden disturber of his rest upon Christmas-eve, 
when he is merely assuring her that she will be 
married in due time? if he disdains to notice the 


| knocking at the hen-house door, the damsel may 





grief through misinterpreting the crowing of a | 


pet bird, of which he was the proud possessor— 
a bird to be proud of, indeed, if, as Father Me- 
rolla conjectures, he was the hero of the follow- 
ing strange story: An army of savages making 
a raid — a Congo town, came upon a cock of 
extraordinary size, with a great iron ring about 
one of his legs, which made one of the wisest 
among them observe that the bird was bewitch- 
ed, and had better be left alone. ‘Too hungry to 
discuss the matter, some of the soldiers killed 
the cock, tore it in pieces, and put it in a pot to 
boil, and, when done, turned it out on a platter. 
Grace was said, according to custom, and they 


| 





prepared to set to; but before they had touched | 


a morsel, the boiled pieces of cock-flesh, although 
soddened, began to move about, and gradually 
reuniting, the cock stood up before their aston- 
ished eyes, jumped upon the ground, and after a 
short walk, just to stretch his legs, leaped upon 
a wall, became suddenly new feathered, flapped 
his wings three times, made a most hideous 
noise, and vanished—the frightened spectators 
congratulating themselves they had had the 
grace to say grace, as otherwise there could be 
no doubt they would have been killed by the re- 
suscitated bird. This was a more wonderful 


bird than the one that spoke at the farm-house | 


of Galerius, a.v.c. 676, the only instance of the 
kind upon record ; which should not be the case 


if there is reason in law-making, for, by the old | 


law of Savoy, a man was held justified in killing 


any one breaking into his house between sunset | 


and sunrise, providing he produced a dog. a cat, 
or a cock belonging to the house that had wit- 
nessed the death of the intruder, and made a 
solemn declaration of innocence before it: his 
innocence being established if the animal did 
not contradict him, since Heaven would rather 





| sing, ** All a green willow is my garland,” sure 


that wovers will never trouble Ler peace of mind, 


“If the cock crows on going to bed, 
He's sure to rise with a watery, head.” 


Willsford says if the bird goes to roost at unu- 
sual hours, or crows very ofien in the daytime 
or at sunset, a sudden change in the weather 
may be expected; ‘*but when the hen crows, 
good men expect a storm within-dvors and with- 
ont.” A correspondent of the British Apollo, 
alarmed by his hens thus asserting their belief in 
the equality of the sexes, inquired if there was 
any thing ominous in it, and was answered : 
“With crowing of your hens we will not twit ye, 
Since here they every day crow in the city, 
Thence thought no omen.” 


When ought a cock with a well-regnlated mind 
to crow? According to Morier, the Persians 
consider nine o'clock in the morning, noon, 
nine in the evening, and midnight ‘as the only 
times at which a properly behaved cock should 
crow ; and any bird so depraved as to raise his 
defiant voice at unseasonable bours pays with 
his life for the irregularity. Pliny says the cock 
knows how to distinguish the stars, and marks 
the different periods of the day every three hours 
by his note, Old Tusser sings : 

“Cock croweth at midnight times few above six, 
With pause to his neighbor to answer betwix; 
At three o'clock thicker, and then, as ye know, 
Like all in to matins, near day they do crow.” 


This agrees with Shakspeare’s first, second, and 
third cock. ‘*The foul fiend Flibbertigilbet 
begins at curfew, and walks to the first cock,” 
says Mad ‘Tom. 

“Come, stir, stir, stir! the second cock hath crowed, 

The curfew-bell hath rung, ‘tis three o'clock,” 

cries old Capulet ; and Ratcliffe, rousing his mas- 
ter ‘upon the stroke of four,” says, 


“The early village cock 
Hath thrice done salutation to the morn.” 


Dr. John Fleming, after noting that the hird or- 
diuarily begins to crow after midnight, and crows 
about daybreak, with usually one intermediate 
effort, says: ‘‘It seems impossible to overlook 
the connection between the times of crowing and 
the minimum temperature of the night; nor can 
the latter be viewed apart from the state of the 
dew-point, or maximum degree of dampness. 
Other circumstances, however, exercise an in- 
fluence, for it can not be disputed that the times 
of crowing of different individuals are by no 
means similar, and that, in certain states of the 
weather, especially before rain, the crowing is 
continued all day.” Ifthe doctor be right, then 
even country cocks have no settled rules for orow- 
ing, while city birds are so utterly demoralized 
that they delight in raising their lively din at the 
most unconscionable hours, and justify the cock- 
hating poet's anathema: 
“Proud harbinger of day, 

Who scaredst the vision with thy clarion shrill, 

Fell chanticleer! who oft hath reft away 

My fancied good, and brought substantia! il! 

Oh, to thy cursed scream, discordant still, 

Let ef aye shut her gentle ear; 

Thy boastful mirth let jealous rivals spill, 

Insult thy crest, and glossy pinions tear, 

And ever in thy dreams the ruthless fox appear!” 


NOTHING REMAINS AT REST. 


It is a fallacy to suppose there is any such 
thing as rest to matter. There is not a particle 
in the universe which is not on the move, nor a 
drop of finid on the globe that is perfectly quies- 
cent, nor a fibre in the vegetable kingdom in a 
state of inactivity. In animal bodies, from 
monads to the complicated organism of man, 
every part and parcel, even in the solids, are in- 
cessantly moving among themselves, and their 
component elements never cease to act in accord 
ance with that universal law till death stops the 
machinery. Even then a new series of move 
ments commence at that culminating point. 
Chemical dissolution of organic structures is but 
a liberation of molecules, the aggregation of 
which was necessary for a corporeal beginning 
and subsequent growth; and they then disperse 
to enter into new relations and new forins, and 
thus one never-ending circle of activity charac- 
terizes the material universe. 

Death is a dissolution of the union that exist- 
ed for a limited period of what is called life with 
organized matter. How that union commenced 
is as much of a Divine mystery as their separa 
tion. ‘They are distinct in nature and character, 
although one can not manifest itself without the 
brain and nerves of the other. 

Astronomy reveals the astounding intelligence 
that there are no fixed or stationary bodies in 
the uusurveyed regions of celestial space. Even 
the fixed stars, as they were once considered, 
permanent landmarks in the heavens, are cours 
ing with undefined rapidity in the train of count 
less globes of shining glory, on a circuit too dis 
tant to be followed even by human imagination, 
in the boundless realms only known to that God 
who controls the mighty whole. 

Every thing, therefore, is moving. When ino- 
tion ceases there will be a wreck of worlds, and 
a crush of an entire universe. Life is motion; 
inertia, to our tinite minds. is death. Nature, 
however, neither modifies nor repeals a law, and 
consequently those now in force will operate with 
unerring certainty through the endless cycles of 
eternity. 
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SPANISH BRIGANDS SURPRISED. 
[ine original title of the fine picture, by Mr. 
Hiayses Witirams, from which the engraving 
, le, is ** Desesperados y In- 
h, being rendered literally, means 
id Unexpecteds.”” The scene 
Four men, having robbed 
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i¢ travelers on the highway, have succeeded 

in co veying their plunder to a cave, where they 
are ¢ wining the contents of a portmanteau. 
Four a ‘erent types of acter are represented : 
the wily, serpent-like cunning of the man who 
gets infor. ation; the brute force which would 
y; the greedy old wretch who 

, and takes the proceeds; and 
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incites the o. 21 
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| the unfortunate fellow who, by some mischance, 


has connected himself with the thievish frater- 
nity, and has been wounded in the fray. ‘The 
three former are too occupied, and the latter too 


ill and near death, to notice the bayonet points at | 
but the fact is | 


the hole which admits the ligh 
clearly revealed by the horror-stricken counte- 


nance of the woman who has discovered the pres- | 


y ‘ al r , 
WEEKLY. 
sonages of perfectly unblemished character are 
apt to be taken for brigands of the conventional 
type. A respectable haberdasher, going on a 
commercial tour, with his fierce black eyes, un- 
shaven beard, slouched hat, and cloak, looks to 
the suspicious Northerner uncommonly like the 
bravo of Venice. An experienced tourist, who is 

ustomed to make pedestrian tours in Spain, 
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| ence of the ‘* Guardias Civiles.” Forp, in his 


** Hand-Book to Spain,” devotes a chapter to the 
subject of brigandage. A great many of the tales 
which describe the insecurity of Peninsular high- 
ways are due either to the lively imaginations of 
the native peasantry or to the fears of ignorant 
foreign travelers. To the cockney, fresh from 
chimney-pot hats and black coats, numerous per- 
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lately asserted that brigandage was a myth, and 


that the whole Peninsula was less dangerous | 


than Clapham Common after nightfall; but he 
added that he left his rings at home, and trust- 
ed to the sun for information about the time. 
Contrariwise, Forp advises the traveler to be 
furnished with a decent bag of dollars, and es- 
pecially to carry a watch of some kind, provided 
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with a gaudy gilt chain and seals. Should these 
articles be demanded by a /adrone en grande, a 
frank surrender is the proper course to pursué. 
We fear that Forp’s description is already out 
of date; that the well-mounted, courteous plun- 
derer of olden days has succumbed to ciriliza- 
tion, and has been replaced, as at home, Ly @ 
skulking, cowardly fellow lurking rather in the 
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alleys of great cities than on desolate heaths and 
in romantic glens. The Guardias Civiles, who 
have done much to hinder brigandage, inasmuch 
as they regularly patrol the roads, were modeled 
from the French gendarmerie, and are nicknamed 
by the patriotic Iberians /’olizones—i. e., polis- 
sons, scoundrels—or are styled ‘* sons of Louis 
PHILIPPE.” 
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LORD KILGOBBIN. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 


uthor of “That Boy of Norcott’s,” “‘ The Bramleighs 
of Bishop's Folly,” “Sir Brooke Fossbrooke, . 
“A Day’s Ride,” “One of Them,” 
** Gerald Fitzgerald,” etc., etc. 
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CHAPTER LX. 
**,4 DEFEAT.” 





Crcit WaLpove’s Italian experience had sup- 
plied him with an Italian proverb, which says, 


| ceptance of her own part in it. Not the kind of 





** Tutto il mal non vien per nuocere,” or, in oth- 
er words, that no evil comes unmixed with good ; 
and there is a marvelous amount of wisdom in | 
the adage. 

That there is a deep philosophy, too, in show- 
ing how carefully we should sift misfortune to the 
dregs, and ascertain what of benefit we might 
rescue from the dross, is not to be denied; and 
the more we reflect on it, the more should we see 
that the germ of all real consolation is intimate- 
ly bound up in this reservation. 

No sooner, then, did Walpole, in novelist 
phrase, ‘‘ realize the fact” that he was to go to 
Guatemala, than he set very practically to in- 
quire what advantages, if any, could be squeezed 
out of this unpromising incident. 

The creditors—and he had some—would not 
like it! The dreary process of dunning a man 
across half the globe, the hopelessness of appeals 
that took two months to come to hand, and the 
inefficacy of threats that were wafted over miles 
of ocean! And certainly he smiled as he thought 
of these, and rather maliciously bethought him 
of the truculent importunity that menaced him 
with some form of publicity in the more insolent 
appeal to some minister at home. ‘‘ Our tai- 
lor will moderate his language, our jeweler will 
appreciate the merits of polite letter-writing,” 
thought he. ‘‘A few parallels of latitude be- 
come a great school-master.” 

But there were greater advantages even than 
these. This banishment—for it was nothing less 
—could not by possibility be persisted in, and if 
Lady Maude should consent to accompany him, 
would be very short-lived. 

‘*The women will take it up,” said he, “‘ and 
with that charming clanship that distinguishes 
them, will lead the Foreign Secretary a life of mis- 
ery till he gives us something better. ‘ Maude 
says the thermometer has never been lower than 
132 degrees, and that there is no shade. The 
nights have no breeze, and are rather hotter than 
the days. She objects seriously to be waited on 
by people in feathers, and very few of them, and | 
she remonstrates against alligators in the kitch- | 
en-garden, and wild-cats coming after the ca- 
naries in the drawing-room.’ 

‘*T hear the catalogue of misfortunes, which be- 
gins with nothing to eat, plus the terror of being 
eaten. I recognize the lament over lost civiliza- 
tion and a wasted life, and I see Downing Street 
besieged with ladies in deputations, declaring 
that they care nothing for parties or politics, but | 
a great deal for the life of a dear young creature, 

| 
} 





who is to be sacrificed to appease some people | 
belonging to the existing Ministry. I think I | 
know how beautifully illogical they will be, but 
how necessarily useful; and now for Mande her- 
self.” 

Of Lady Maude Bickerstaffe Walpole had seen | 
next to nothing since his return; his own ill 
health had confined him to his room, and her in- 
quiries after him had been cold and formal; and 
though he wrote a tender little note and asked for 
books, slying hinting what measure of bliss a five 
minutes’ visit would confer on him, the books he 
begged for were sent, but not a line of answer ac- 
companied them. On the whole, he did not dis- 
like this little show of resentment. What he real- 
ly dreaded was indifference. So long as a wom- 
an is piqued with you, something can always be 
done; it is only when she becomes careless and 
unmindful of what you do or say, or look or 
think, that the game looks hopeless. ‘Therefore 
it was that he regarded this demonstration of 
anger as rather favorable than otherwise. 

** Atlee has told her of the Greek! Atlee has 
stirred up her jealousy of the Titian Girl. Atlee 
has drawn a long indictment against me, and the 
fellow has done me good service in giving me 
something to plead to. Let me have a charge 
to meet, and I have no misgivings. What real- 
ly unmans me is the distrust that will not even 
utter an allegation, and the indifference that does 
not want disproof.” 

He learned that her ladyship was in the gar- 
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den, and he hastened down to meet her. In his 
own small way Walpole was a clever tactician ; 
and he counted much on the ardor with which 
he should open his case, and the amount of im- 
petuosity that would give her very little time for 
reflection. 

‘¢] shall at once assume that her fate is irrev- 
ocably knitted to my own, and I shall act as 
though the tie was indissoluble. After all, if 
she puts me to the proof, I have her letters—cold 
and guarded enough, it is true. No fervor, no 
gush of any kind, but calm dissertations on a fu- | 
ture that must come, and a certain dignified ac- | 


letters that aQ. C. could read with much rapture | 
before a crowded court, and ask the assembled 
grocers, ‘ What happiness has life to offer to the | 
man robbed of thuse precious pledges of affec- 
tion—how was he to face the world, stripped of 
every attribute that cherished hope and fed am- 
bition ?’” 

He was walking slowly toward her when he | 
first saw her, and he had some seconds to prepare 
himself ere they met. 

‘*T came down after you, Maude,” said he, in | 
a voice ingeniously modulated between the tone 
of old intimacy and a slight suspicion of emotion. 
‘*T came down to tell you my news’ —he waited, 
and then added—‘“‘ my fate!” 

Still she was silent, the changed word exciting 
no more interest than its predecessor. 

‘* Feeling as I do,” he went on, ‘‘and how we 
stand toward each other, I can not but know that 
my destiny has nothing of good or evil in it, ex- 
cept asit contributes to your happiness.’ He stole 
a glance at her, but there was nothing in that 
cold, calm face that could guide him. With a bold 
effort, however, he went on: ‘*‘ My own fortune in 
life has but one test—is my existence to be shared 
with you or not? With your hand in mine, 
Maude”—and he grasped the marble-cold fingers 
as he spoke—‘‘ poverty, exile, hardships, and the 
world’s neglect have no terrors for me. With 
your love, every ambition of my heart is grati- 
fied. Without it—” 

** Well, without it—what? 
faint smile. 

** You would not torture me by such a doubt? | 
Would you rack my soul by a misery I have not | 
words to speak of?” 

**T thought you were going to say what it 

| 
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said she, with a 


might be, when I stopped you.” 

**Oh, drop this cold and bantering tone, dear- 
est Maude. Remember the question is now of 
my very life itself. If you can not be affection- | 
ate, at least be reasonable !” 

‘*T shall try,” said she, calmly. | 

Stung to the quick by a composure which he 
could not imitate, he was able, however, to re- 
press every show of anger, and with a manner | 
cold and measured as her own he went on: | 
‘* My lord advises that I should go back to di- | 
plomacy, and has asked the Ministry to give me 
Guatemala. It is nothing very splendid. It is 
far away in a remote part of the world ; not over- | 
well paid, but at least I shall be chargé d'af- 
faires, and by three years—four at most—of this 
banishment I shall have claim fur something | 


better.”’ 

““T hope you may, I’m sure,” said she, as he 
seemed to expect something like a remark. 

** That is not enough, Maude, if the hope be not 
a wish—and a wish that includes self-interest.” 

‘*Tam so dull, Cecil : tell me what you mean.” 

‘** Simply this, then: does your heart tell you 
that vou could share this fortune, and brave these 
hardships? In one word, will you say what will 
make me regard this fate as the happiest of my | 
existence? will you give me this dear hand as 
my own—my own ?” and he pressed his lips upon 
it rapturously as he spoke. 

She made no effort to release her hand; nor 
for a second or two did she say one word. At | 
last, in a very measured tone, she said, ‘‘I 
should like to have back my letters.” 

‘* Your letters? Do you mean, Maude, that 
—that you would break with me ?” 

**T mean certainly that I should not go to this 
horrid place—” 
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‘** Then I shall refuse it,” broke he in, impet- 


| uously. 


‘* Not that only, Cecil,” said she, for the first 
time faltering; ‘‘ but except being very good 
friends, I do not desire that there should be 


more between us.”’ 


‘* No engagement ?” 

**No, no engagement. I do not believe there 
ever was an actual promise, at least on my part. 
Other people had no right to promise for either 
of us—and—and, in fact, the present is a good 
opportunity to end it.” 

‘**'To end it?” echoed he, in intense bitterness 


| —**to end it?” 


** And I should like to have my letters,” said 
she, calmly, while she took some freshly plucked 
flowers from a basket on her arm, and appeared 
to seek for something at the bottom of the 
basket. 

**T thought you would come down here, Cecil,” 
said she, ‘‘ when you had spoken to my uncle. 
Indeed, I was sure you would, and so I brought 
these with me.” And she drew forth a some- 
what thick bundle of notes and letters tied with 
a narrow ribbon. ‘* These are yours,” said she, 
handing them. 

Far more piqued by her cold self-possession 
than really wounded in feeling, he took the pack- 
et without a word. At last he said, ** This is 
your own wish—your own, unprompted by 
others ?” 

She stared almost insolently at him for an- 
swer. 

‘*I mean, Maude—oh, forgive me if I utter 
that dear name once more!—I mean there has 
been no influence used to make you treat me 
thus ?” 

**You have known me to very little purpose 
all these years, Cecil Walpole, to ask me such a 
question.” 

‘*T am not sure of that. I know too well 
what misrepresentation and calumny can do any 
where; and I have been involved in certain dif- 
ficulties which, if not explained away, might be 
made accusations—grave accusations. ” 

**T make none—I listen to none.” 

‘*T have become an object of complete indif- 
ference, then? You feel no interest in me ei- 
ther way? If I dared, Maude, I should like to 
ask the date of this change—when it began ?’ 

**T don’t well know what you mean. There 
was not, so far as I am aware, any thing between 
us, except a certain esteem and respect, of which 


|} convenience was to make something more. Now 
| convenience has broken faith with us, but we are 
| not the less very good friends—excellent friends 


if you like.” 


‘* Excellent friends! I could swear to the 


| friendship!” said he, with a malicious energy. 


‘*So at least I mean to be,” said she, calmly. 

**T hope it is not I shall fail in the compact. 
And now will my quality of friend entitle me to 
ask one question, Maude?” 

**T am not sure till I bear it.” 

**T might have hoped a better opinion of my 
discretion: at all events I will risk my question. 
What I would ask is, how far Joseph Atlee is 
mixed up with your judgment of me? Will you 
tell me this?” 

**T will only tell you, Sir, that you are over- 
vain of that discretion you believe you possess.” 

“Then I am right!” cried he, almost inso- 
lently. ‘‘I Aave hit the blot.” 

A glance, a mere glance of haughty disdain, 
was the only reply she made. 

**I am shocked, Maude,” said he at last. 
‘*T am ashamed that we should spend in this 
way perhaps the very last few minutes we shall 
ever pass together. Heart-broken as I am, I 
should desire to carry away one memory at least 
of her whose love was the loadstar of my ex- 
istence.” 

‘**T want my letters, Cecil,” said she, coldly. 

**So that vou came down here with mine, 
prepared for this rupture, Maude? It was all 
prearranged in your mind ?” 

‘** More discretion, more discretion, or good 
taste—which is it?” 

**T ask pardon, mostly humbly I ask it: your 
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rebuke was quite just. [I was presuming upon a 
past which has no relation to the present. I 
shall not offend any more. And now, what was 
it you said ?” 

**T want my letters. 

‘They are here,” said he, drawing a thick 
envelope fully crammed with letters from his 
** Scarcely 
as cuvefully or as nicely kept as mine, for they 
have been read over too many times—and with 
what rapture, Maude! How pressed to my heart 
and to miy'lips—how treasured! Shall I tell 
your 

There was that of exaggerated passion—al- 
most rant—in these last words that certainly did 
not impress them with reality; and either Lady 
Maude was right in doubting their sincerity or 
cruelly unjust; for she smiled faintly as she 
heard them. ; 

**No, don’t tell me,” said she, faintly. ‘I 
am already so much flattered by a courteous 
anticipation of my wishes that I ask for not! 
more.” 

He bowed his head lowly; but his smile was 
one of triumph, as he thought how, this time at 
least, he had wounded her. 

**There are some trinkets, Cecil,” said she, 
coldly, ‘* which I have made into a packet, and 
you will find them on your dressing-table. And 
—it may save you some discomfort if I say that 
you need not give yourself trouble to recover a 
little ring with an opal I once gave you, for I 
have it now.” 

** May I dare?” 

*You may not dare. Good-by.” And she 
gave her hand. He bent over it for a moment, 
scarcely touched it with his lips, and turned away. 





CHAPTER LXI. 


A **CHANGE OF FRONT.” 


Or all the discomfitures in life there was one 
which Cecil Walpole did not believe could pos- 
Indeed, if it could have been 
made a matter of betting, he would have wagered 
all he had in the world that no woman should ever 
be able to say she refused his offer of marriage. 

He had canvassed the matter very often with 
himself, and always arrived at the same conclu- 
sion: that if a man were not a mere coxcomb, 
blinded by vanity and self-esteem, he could al- 
ways know how a woman really felt toWard him ; 
and that where the question admitted of a doubt 
—where, indeed, there was even a flaw in the 
absolute certainty—no man with a due sense of 
what was owing to himself would risk his digni 
ty by the possibility of a refusal. It was a put 
of his peculiar ethics that a man thus rejected 
was damaged, pretty much as a bill that hes 
been denied acceptance. It was the same wound 
to credit, the same outrage on character. Con- 
sidering, therefore, that nothing obliged a man 
to make an offer of his hand till he had assured 
himself, of success, it was to his thinking a mere 
gratuitous pursuit of insult to be refused. That 
no especial delicacy kept these things secret, tliat 
women talked of them freely—ay, triumphau:)}r 
—that they made the staple of conversation at 
afternoon tea and the club, with all the flippsu 
comments that dear friends know how to cuon- 
tribute as to your vanity and presumption. le 
was well aware. Indeed, he had been long an 
eloquent contributor to that scandal literatuie 
which amuses the leisure of fashion, and hel» ou 
the tedium of an ordinary dinner. How Lady 
Maude would report the late scene in the garden 
to the Countess of Mecherscroft, who would tell 
it to her company at her country house! How 
the Lady Georginas would discuss it over lunch- 
eon, and the Lord Georges talk of it out shoot- 
ing! What a host of pleasant anecdotes would be 
told of his inordinate puppyism and self-esteem! 
How even the dullest fellows would dare to throw 
a stone at him! What a target for a while ke 
would be for every marksman at any range to 
shoot at! All these his quick-witted ingenuits 
pictured at once before him. 

**T see it all,” cried he, as he paced his reon 
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in self-examination. 
to be carried away by a burst of momentary im- 
pulse. I brought up all my reserves, and have 
failed utterly. Nothing can save me now but 
a ‘change of front.’ It is the last bit of gener- 
alship remainivg—a change of front—a change 
of front!” And he repeated the words over and 
over, as though hoping they might light up his 
ingenuity. ‘*I might go and tell her that all I 
had been saying was mere jest; that I could 
never have dreamed of asking her to follow me 
into barbarism; that to go to Guatemala was 
equivalent to accepting a yellow fever—it was 
courting disease, perhaps death; that my insist- 
ence was a mere mockery, in the worst possible 
taste; but that I had already agreed with Lord 
Dunesbury our engagement should be canceled ; 
that his lordship’s memory of our conversation 
would corroborate me in saying I had no inten- 
tion to propose such a sacrifice to her; and in- 
deed I had but provoked her to say the very 
things and use the very arguments I had al- 
rexly employed to myself as a sort of aid to my 
own heart-felt convictions. Here would be a 
‘change of front’ with a vengeance. 

‘* She will already have written off the whole 
interview: the dispatch is finished,” cried he, 
after a moment. ‘It is a change of front the 
day after the battle. ‘The people will read of 
my manceuvre with the bulletin of victory before 
them. 

** Poor Frank Touchet used to say,” cried he, 
aloud, ‘*‘ Whenever they refuse my checks at the 
bank, I always transfer my account ;’ and fortu- 
nately the world is big enough for these tactics 
for several years, ‘Ihat's a change of front too, 
if I knew how to adapt it, I must marry an- 
other womaun—there’s nothing else for it. It is 
the only escape; and the question is, who shall 
she be?” The more he meditated over this 
change of front, thé more he saw that his destiny 
pointed to the Greek. If he could see clearly 
before him to a high career in diplomacy, the 
Greek girl, in every thing but fortune, would suit 
him well. Her marvelous beauty, her grace of 
manner, her social tact and readiness, her skill 
in languages, were all the very qualities most in 
request. Such a woman would make the full 
complement, by her fascinations, of all that her 
husband could accomplish by his abilities. The 
little indiscretions of old men—especially old 
men—with these women, the lapses of confidence 
they made them, the dropping admissions of 
tuis ur that intention, made up what Walpole 
knew to be high diplomacy. 

‘**Nothing worth hearing is ever got by a man,” 
was an adage he treasured as deep wisdom. Why 
kings .esort to that watering-place, and accident- 
ally. meet certain ministers going somewhere 
else; why kaisers attect to review troops here, 
that they may be able to talk statecraft there; 
how princely compacts and contracts of marriage 
are made at sulphur springs: all these and such 
like leaked out as small-talk with a young and 
pretty woman, whose frivolity of manner went 
bail for the safety of the contidence, and went 
far to persuade Walpole that though bank stock 
might be a surer investment, there were paying 
qualities in certain women that in the end prom- 
ised larger returns than mere money, and higher 
rewards than mere wealth. ‘* Yes,” cried he to 
himself, *‘ this is the real change of front—this 
has all in its favor.” 

Nor yet all. Strong as Walpole’s self-esteem 
was, and high his estimate of his own capacity, 
he had—he could not conceal it—a certain mis- 
giving as to whether he really understood that 
girl or not. ‘*I have watched many a bolt from 
her bow,” said he, “and I think I know their 
range. But now and then she has shot an arrow 
into the clear sky, and fur beyond my sight to 
follow it.” 

That scene in the wood, too. Absurd enough 
that it should obtrude itself at such a moment— 
but it was the sort of indication that meant much 
more to 2 man like Walpole than to men of other 
experiences. Was she flirting with this young 
Austrian soldier? No great harm if she were; 
but still there had been passages between himself 
and her which should have bound her over to 
more cireumspection. Was there not a shadowy 
sort of engagement between them? Lawyers 
deem a mere promise to grant a lease as equiv- 
alent toa contract. It would be a curious ques- 
tion in morals to inquire how far the licensed 
perjuries of courtship are statutory offenses. 
Perhaps a sly consciousness on his own part that 
he was not playing perfectly fair made him, as 
it might do, more than usually tenacious that his 
adversary should be honest. What chance the 
innocent public would have with two people who 
were so adroit with each other, was his next 
thought; and he actually laughed aloud as it oc- 
curred to him. ‘*I only wish my lord would 
invite us here before we sail. If I could but 
show her to Maude, half an hour of these women 
together would be the heaviest vengeance I could 
ask her! 1 wonder how could that be man- 
aged ?” 

‘*A dispatch, Sir, his lordship begs you to 
read,” said a servant, entering. It was an open 
envelope, and contained these words on a slip 
of paper: 

** W, shall have Guatemala. He must go out 
by the mail of November 15. Send him here 
for instructions.” Some words in cipher follow- 
ed, and an under-secretary’s initials. 

‘* Now, then, for the ‘change of front.’ I'll 
write to Nina by this post. I'll ask my lord to 
let me tear off this portion of the telegram, and 
I shall inelose it.” 

‘The letter was not so easily written as he 
thonght—at least he made more than one draft, 
sud was at last in great doubt whether a long 
statement or a few and very decided lines might 


Le better. How he ultimately determined, and 


what he said, can not be given here: fur, unhap- 
pily, the conditions of my narrative require I 
should ask my reader to accompany me to a 





‘<1 have suffered myself | very distant spot and other interests, which were 


then occupying the attention of an almost for- 
gotten acquaintance of ours, the redoubtable 
Joseph Atlee, 





CHAPTER LXII. 
WITH A PASHA. 


Joseru ATLEE had a very busy morning of it 
on a certain November day at Pera, when the 
post brought him tidings that Lord Danesbury 
had resigned the Irish Viceroyalty, and been 
once more named to his old post as embassador 
at Constantinople. 

‘* My uncle desires me,” wrote Lady Maude, 
‘*to impress you with the now all-important 
necessity of obtaining the papers you know of, 
and, so far as you are able, to secure that no 
authorized copies of them are extant. Kulbash 
Pasha will, my lord says, be very tractable when 
once assured that our return to ‘Turkey is a cer- 
tainty; but should you detect signs of hesitation 
or distrust in the Grand Vizier’s conduct, you 
will hint that the investigation’as to the issue of 
the Galatz shares—‘ preference shares’—may be 
reopened at any moment, and that the Ottoman 
Bank agent, Schiffer, has drawn up a -memoir 
which my uncle now holds. I copy my lord's 
words for all this, and sincerely hope you will 
understand it, which, [ confess, J do not at all, 
My lord cautioned me not to occupy your time 
or attention by any reference to Irish questions, 
but leave you perfectly free to deal with those 
larger interests of the East that should now en- 
gage you. I forbear, therefore, to do more than 
mark with a pencil the part in the debates which 
might interest you especially, and merely add 
the fact, otherwise, perhaps, not very credible, 
that Mr. Walpole did write the famous letter im- 
puted to him, did promise the amnesty, or what- 
ever be the name of it, and did pledge the honor 
of the Government to a transaction with these 
Fenian leaders. With what success to his own 
prospects, the Gazette will speak that announces 
his appointment to Guatemala, 

‘*T am myself very far from sorry at our change 
of destination. I prefer the Bosphorus to the 
Bay of Dublin, and like Pera better than the 
Phenix. It is not alone that the interests are 
greater, the questions larger, and the conse- 
quences more important to the world at large, 
but that, as my uncle has just said, you are spared 
the peddling impertinence of Parliament inter- 
fering at every moment, and questioning your 
conduct, from an invitation to Cardinal Cullen 
to the dismissal of a chief constable. Happily, 
the gentlemen at Westminster know nothing 
about ‘l'urkey, and have the prudence not to ven- 
tilate their ignorance, except in secret commit- 
tee. I am sorry to have to tell you that my lord 
sees great difficulty in what you propose as to 
yourself. F.QO., he says, would not easily consent 
to your being named even a third secretary with- 
out your going through the established grade of 
attaché. All the unquestionable merits he knows 
you to possess would count for nothing against 
an official regulation. The course my lord would 
suggest is this: to enter now as a mere attaché, 
to continue in this position some three or four 
months, come over here for the general election 
in February, get into ‘the House,’ and after 
some few sessions, one or two, rejoin diplomacy, 
to which you might be appointed as a secretary 
of legation. My uncle named to me three, if not 
four, cases of this kind—one, indeed, stepped at 
once into a mission, and became a minister , 
and though, of course, the opposition made a 
fuss, they failed in their attempt to break the 
appointment, and the man will probably be soon 
an embassador. I accept the little yataghan, 
but sincerely wish the present had been of less 
value. ‘here is one enormous emerald in the 
handle which I am much tempted to trans- 
fer to a ring. Perhaps I ought, in decency, 
to have your permission for the change. The 
burnous is very beautiful, but I could not accept 
it—an article of dress is in the category of things 
impossible. Have you no Irish sisters, or even 
cousins? Pray give me a destination to address 
it to in your next. 

“* My uncle desires me to say that, all invalu- 
able as your services have become where you 
are, he needs you greatly here, and would hear 
with pleasure that you were about to return. 
He is curious to know who wrote ‘ L’Orient et 
Lord D.’ in the last Revue de Deux Mondes, 
The savagery of the attack implies a personal 
rancor. Find out the author, and reply to him 
in the Edinburgh. My lord suspects he may 
have had access to the papers he has already 
alluded to, and is the more eager to repossess 
them.” 

A telegraphic dispatch in cipher was pnt into 
his hand as he was reading. It was from Lord 
Danesbury, and said: ‘*Come back as soon as 
ou can, but not before making K. Pasha know 
his fate is in my hands.” 

As the Grand Vizier had already learned from 
the Ottoman embassador at London the news 
that Lord Danesbury was about to resume his 
former post at Constantinople, his Turkish im- 
passiveness was in no way imperiled by Atlee’s 
abrupt announcement. It is true, he would bave 
been pleased had the English Government sent 
out some one new to the East and a stranger to 
all Oriental questions. He would have liked one 
of those veterans of diplomacy versed in the old- 
fashioned ways and knaveries of German courts, 
and whose shrewdest ideas of a subtle policy are 
centred in a few social spies and a ‘‘ Cabinet 
Noir.” ‘The Pasha had no desire to see there a 
man who knew all the secret machinery of a 
Turkish administration, what corruption could 
do, and where to look for the men who could 
employ it. 

The thing was done, however, and with that 
philosophy of resignation to a fact in which no 
nation can rival his own, he muttered his polite 








congratulations on the event, and declared that 
the dearest wish of his heart was new accom- 
plished. 

**We had half begun to believe you had 
abandoned us, Mr. Atlee,” said he. ** When 
England commits her interests to inferior men, 
she usually means to imply that they are worth 
nothing better. I am rejoiced to see that we are 
at last awakened from this delusion, With his 
Excellency Lord Danesbury here, we shall be 
soon once more where we have been.” 

‘*Your fleet is in effective condition, well 
armed, and well disciplined ?” 

** All, all,” smiled the Pasha. 

“*The army reformed, the artillery supplied 
with the most efficient guns, and officers of Eu- 
ropean _— encouraged to join your staff?” 

4é ] ” 


** Wise economies in your financial matters, 
close supervision in the collection of the revenue, 
and searching inquiries where abuses exist ?” 

oe ” 


**Especial care that the administration of 
justice should be beyond even the malevolence 
of distrust, that men of station and influence 
should be clear-handed and honorable, not a 
taint of unfairness to attach to them ?” 

‘* Be it all so,” ejaculated the Pasha, blandly. 

‘* By-the-way, I am reminded by a line I have 
just received from his Excellency with reference 
to Sulina, or was it Galatz ?” 

The Pasha could not decide, and he went on: 

‘*T remember: it is Galatz. ‘There is some 
curious question there of a concession for a line 
of railroad, which a Servian commissioner had 
the skill to obtain from the cabinet here by a 
sort of influence which our Stock Exchange 
people in London scarcely regard as regular.” 

The Pasha nodded to imply attention, and 
smoked on as before. 

“* But I weary your Excellency,” said Atlee, 
rising, ‘‘and my real business here is accom- 
plished.” 

‘Tell my lord that I await his arrival with 
impatience; that of all pending questions none 
shall receive solution till he comes ; that Iam the 
very least of his servants.” And with an air of 
most dignified sincerity he bowed him out, and 
Atlee hastened away to tell his chief that he had 
‘* squared the ‘lurk,” and would sail on the mor- 
row. , 


WASTED PRESENTIMENTS. 

l.very body likes a good ghost story; and 
still more popular, perhaps, are those quasi-su- 
pernatural histories which treat of presentiments 
realized, of dreams fulfilled, of words lightly 
spoken, but carried out in a manner that the 
speaker little expected. A list of such stories is 
at every body’s fingers’ ends ; but it has been my 
lot to meet wich several instances of another class 
of stories, much less frequently commented on, 
but to my mind even more curious; cases, I 
mean, in which a peculiar warning has been 
all but, and yet not quite, borne out by subse- 
quent events; so that the intimation could not be 
passed over as altogether trivial, and yet missed 
its mark, Several such occurrences have been 
related to me by witnesses in whose testimony I 
have full confidence, and I will proceed to give 
them without further preface. 


Doctor J——, a retired physician in delicate 
health, resided, some years ago, in one of the 
principal towns in the west of England. He was 
one night seized suddenly with violent illness, 
and within an hour or two was pronounced to be 
in a hopeless state. Doctor J being a Ro- 
man Catholic, the Reverend Doctor V——, a 
priest of that communion, was sent for to ad- 
minister the last rites of religion ; and, soon find- 
ing that his presence could be of no further use 
to the unconscious sufferer, he bethought him- 
self how he could best procure female compan- 
ionship for the poor wife, who was quite stunned 
by the sudden blow. With this intention, he 
hastened, in the early morning, to the house of 
an excellent elderly lady, a pious member of his 
congregation, and a friend of Mrs. J-—’s. The 
lady had not yet left her room, and he simply 
sent up word that he wished to speak toher. In 
a few moments she came hurrying into the room, 
with every appearance of agitation, and before 
he could explain his sad errand, she seized his 
hand, breathlessly exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, Doctor 
V——, how thankful I am to see you! I have 
had the most frightful, vivid dream about Doc- 
tor and Mrs. J——!" Doctor V—— might 
well start, but she hurried on. ‘‘ I dreamed that 
I went to call at their house, and that Mrs, 
J—— came down to meet me in a widow’s cap, 
with her face all swollen with tears, and she said 
to me, ‘Oh, Mrs. M » my dear husband is 
just dead; and he desired me to say that you 
will be the next.’” ‘‘And how did you tell 
her?” Doctor V——’s auditors were wont to ask 
at this part of the narration; to which the rev- 
erend gentleman invariably answered, ‘‘I dare 
say it was very cowardly, and I dare say it was 
very foolish; but I did not tell her at all: I 
bolted !” 

So far the story is like many another tale of 
the marvelous, but the usual sequel is wanting ; 
for though Doctor J—— died, Mrs. M—— lived 
on for many rs, and certainly was not ‘‘ the 
next,” unless in some mysterious sense confined 
to the world of spirits. 








In the early days of our New Zealand colony 
Mr. P——, a younger son of an English peer, 
settled there with his family. Having hurt his 
arm, he was advised to try rest and change of 
air, and accordingly he set out for a trip to the 
other island, leaving his young wife, whose nu- 
merous and constantly increasing nursery duties 
kept her at home. ‘The time fixed for his re- 
turn was drawing near, when Mrs, P was 
one night awakened by a scream from her eldest 











child, a little girl four or five years old, who was 
siceping in the same bed with her mother. ‘I'he 
child had awakened suddenly in # paroxysm of 
terror, and for some time no southings were of 
any avail: all she would do was to point persist- 
ently to one corner of the room, while she sobbed 
out, **Oh! poor papa! poor papa! all dripping 
with water! all dripping with water!” Of course 
she was first petted and then laughed at, scolded 
for a silly little girl, and assured that papa could 
not possibly have been there; but when Mrs. 
P reflected that her husband was probably 
at that moment on the sea, it is not to be won- 
dered at that she felt her heart grow sick with 
anxiety. A few days later, as she and her chil- 
dren were sitting down to their breakfast, she 
saw one of their few neighbors riding up to the 
door. That he should have come away from 
his home in the busy morning hours betokened 
something unusual, and no sooner had she look- 
ed in his face than she exclaimed: ‘‘ ‘Tell me at 
once, my husband is drowned!” “ How did you 
know ?” he responded, thus confirming her fears; 
and he handed to her a copy of a local newspa- 
per, in which she read that the steamer by which 
her husband had intended to return had found- 
ered at sea, The date tallied with her child's 
dream, and that circumstance seemed to her 
conclusive; so that when her friend tried to 
point out to her that there was no proof of her 
husband’s death, she only answered that she had 
received a fearful warning, and gave herself up 
to her sorrow. At the end of a few days Mr. 
P. quietly walked in, and was a good deal 
astonished at the agony of almost terrified joy 
with which his arrival was greeted. It was by 
the merest chance that he had not been in the 
lost vessel; he had taken his passage, and had 
actually gone on board, when he was struck with 
the extreme lowness of the bulwarks, and thought 
that, should there be bad weather, he, with his 
still helpless arm, might be in some danger of 
being washed overboard. He therefore returned 
to the shore, and arranged to come by the next 
shipinstead. So there the story ends, except that 
we will hope no time was lost in administering a 
dose of physic to the troublesome little dreamer. 








The next story, perhaps, onght hardly to be 
placed in the same category with the others, 
since it is possible that the warning may have 
prevented its own fulfillment. 

My great-grandmother was an active Lady 
Bountiful to a very rustic country population, 
over whose affairs, temporal and spiritual, she 
exercised a benevolent if slightly tyrannical 
sway. Among her most frequent pensioners 
was Soft Billy, as he was called—a poor, half- 
witted lad, generally quite harmless, but subject 
to occasional fits of temper, in which he was 
hard to deal with. One night she dreamed that 
she was walking along a lane in the neighbor- 
hood, when, from a gap in the hedge, Soft Billy 
suddenly jumped down into the path before her, 
brandishing a reaping-hook. His flaming eves 
and distorted face showed that his ‘* dark hour” 
was upon him, and in another second he had 
flown at her, his fingers were griping her throat 
with deadly strength, the steel flashed before her 
eyes, the very bitterness of death was rushing 
over her, and she awoke—awoke quivering all 
over, the cold perspiration standing on her fore- 
head, and her heart heating to suffocation. It 
was long before she could force herself to meet 
Soft Billy, even in the presence of others, and 
for months she avoided the lane which she had 
traversed in her dream. At last some sudden 
case of distress in the village called for her pres- 
ence, some sick child was to be physicked, or 
some wife-beating husband to be brought to 
book; and my great-grandmother set forth, 
never recollecting, till she had gone some dis- 
tance, that she must inevitably pass through the 
dreaded lane. On she went, laughing at her 
own fears, till suddenly she saw before her the 
very gap which had appeared in her dream, and 
which she had never noticed before, and at that 
moment, from that very gap, down jumped Soft 
Billy, and in his hand he brandished a reaping- 
hook. ‘The dream, in all its horrors, seemed on 
the verge of fulfillment; but nyy great-grand- 
mother was a strong-minded wo , and, though 
her heart was throbbing with terror, she neither 
fainted nor screamed: she walked straight up to 
the idiot, and gave him a kindly greeting. “‘I 
am glad to see you, Billy; I am walking to the 
end of the Jane, and now you shall take cure of 
me.” The lad, highly flattered, was meek and 
amiable in a moment, and they walked the rest 
of the way together, she keeping up an incessant 
chatter in her most cheery tones, though her 
heart was doubtless beating at every swing of 
the ungainly figure, and every flourish of the 
deadly weapon in the poor, purposeless fingers. 
At the cottage door she thanked him, and wished 
him good-by ; and it will readily be believed that 
she procured another escort fur her walk home. 


Now for my last story, which I had from the 
lips of a venerable old Presbyterian minister, the 
last man to indulge his imagination. 

He was in the habit of going every Sunday 
afternoon to conduct the worship at a little vil- 
jage on the coast of Scotland. Oue Saturday 
night he dreamed a vivid dieam. He saw the 
village, and the bay, the waves tossing and beat- 
ing in a storm, and he saw a pleasure-boat up- 
set, and dashed to pieces against the rocks. 
‘I'wo men were buffeting with the water, fight- 
ing for their lives; one a fair, slight youth, the 
other a middle-aged sailor. As the dreamer 
looked he saw them both clutch at and cling 
to a floating spar; it swayed and sank under 
the double weight, and while the thought passed 
through his mind—‘‘it can never support them 
both”—he saw the sailor deliberately raise his 
fist and strike his companion a blow which 
stunned him. The young man loosed his hold, 
and, as he sank into the sea, the sleeper awoke. 
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A few Sundays afterward he was greeted with 
the news that a pleasurc-Luut liad been upset, 
that the body of a young English traveler had 
been washed on shore, and that an elderly sea- 
man was the only survivor, ‘The man was a 


good deal injured, and was in bed at a public- | 


house, to which the corpse of the poor young trav- 
eler had also been conveyed. ‘The minister at 
once begged to be taken thither, and so strong- 
ly was he impressed with the conviction that his 
dream had had a literal fulfillment that he entered 
the room of the sick man with the fullest inten- 
tion of taxing him with murder. But when he 
approached the bed he saw a face totally unlike 
the one which had haunted his sleep, and every 
feature of which was vividly impressed on his 
memory. His visit to the poor dead youth had 
a like result. 


OLD AND NEW. 
A tovstep letter with broken seal; _ 
A dusty zithern with slackened strings; 


A shattered nest and a rotten keel; 
Distrust that sucketh the lives of kings; 
A heart that is cold to woe or weal; 
A bird that flutters on tired wings; 
The slave's dull pain that will not heal; 
And stones too — for him that slings; 
And a pulse * 0 quick for the earth’s slow swings; 
An ancient voman, whose quaverings 
Shake the sense from her utterings, 
With an ‘Oh for the light of the faded springs! 
And alack for the fate of forgotten things! 
And ah for the sorrow of what has been! 
The world’s a flower with a worm within!” 
A morn fresh sprung from the loins of night; 
A song that is silver in all ite rings; 
A heart that waketh for pure delight; 
And the first blue flower that April brings; 
And blind eyes looking at last on light; 
A foot that is free in ite wanderings; 
A eweet bride hid in a cloud of white; 
And a hand that is loose on ite garnerings ; 
A lover that laughs at reckonings ; 
A child just out of its leading-strings ; 
And a trne-eyed maiden who fearless flings 
The sun-lit hair from her brow, and sings: 
* And it’s hey for the light of the coming springs: 
And it’s ho for the bliss of unsounded things! 
And it’s ay for the rapture that is to be 
In the world new-blossomed for Love and me!” 


BLIGHTED BY A WATER-BUTT. 

Ow a pleasant autumnal evening, not many 
years ago, two personages might have been ob- 
served sitting in two back gardens in St. Ben- 
edict’s Road, Highbury, and separated only by a 
brick wall. 

One was a female, young, fair, and of prepos- 
sessing appearance; the other a male, also young, 
but short, stout, snub-nosed, insignificant, and 
unprepossessing. 


Chuttney, only daughter of a retired major in | 
the Indian army; that of the gentleman was | 
Digby Chick, his position being that of copying | 
clerk in a solicitor’s office in Throgmorton 
Street, City. | 

Had any casual observers been glancing into 
those gardens at the moment this narrative be- | 
gins, they would bave seen Mr. Chick busily en- | 

gaged in propping a square box against the wall 
which separated his own from the other garden. 
That done, he mounted cautiously, as if to try | 
his weight, and finding the arrangement suffi- | 

ciently strong and perfectly satisfactory, he dis- 
mounted, aud producing a pocket-comb, pro- | 
ceeded to tittivate his hair after the fashion of 
sundry small and fussy gentlemen who are anx- | 
ious that their appearance should create an im- 
pression, ‘That done, Mr. Chick again mounted 
the box, and holding on to the wall with both 
hands, proceeded to gaze into his neighbor's | 
garden. At this juncture, however, his frail | 
support gave way suddenly, bringing his chin 
into such smart contact with the wall as to graze 
| 


it severely, and make his eyes water by reason 
of the force of the concussion. 

But Mr. Chick was of a persevering nature, 
and one not easily damped by reverses; and so, 
without more ado, he quietly re-erected his plat- 
form, and again looked over the wall at his fair 
neighbor, who was engaged with a book, and 
either did not or would not appear to see him. 

“Ha! hum!” coughed Mr. Chick. 

There being no notice taken of this salutation, 
after a few moments Mr. Chick repeated his 
cough in a louder key. 

‘This time the young lady looked up from her 
book in the direction of the sound. 

** Good-evening, miss,” said Digby. 

** Good-evening, Mr. Chick.” 

‘*Ts papa out or at home, miss?” asked Digby. 

‘“* He's asleep in the back parlor. I'll go and 
wake him if you wish te speak to him,” returned 
the young lady, rjsing. 

‘*Pray don’t think of such a thing, miss; it 
ain't him I wish to speak to; it’s you.” 

** Me—Mr. Chick!” 

** You, Miss Chuttney! Don't wake your papa 
on any account—pray don’t. He's a most es- 
timable geutleman, I am well aware; but per- 
haps he might object to my climbing up the wall 
and looking over into his garden, and—and talk- 
ing to you, miss.” 

‘*I think it is not improbable, Mr. Chick.” 

“And I think it extremely probable. Oh, 
Miss Chuttney, it may perhaps be presumptive 
of me to say so, but probably you are not aware 
that I adore you.” 

“* Sir!” 

‘* Don’t speak to me like that, miss. It’s quite 
true, I can assure you. My position at present 
is a humble one, but my prospects are good. I 
have expectations, great expectations, from an 
old aunt of mine in the country—extremely eld- 
erly person, nearly a hundred now; but the 
longest lane has a turning, and she can’t live for- 
ever, you know.” 

“Sir!” 

‘Don’t say ‘Sir’ to me in that tone, if you 
please, Miss Chuttney; call me any thing but 
*oe.”” 
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‘* What would you have me call you ?’ 

**Call me Digby, if you like.” 

**But I don’t like, and therefore I shall do 
nothing of the sort.” 


“Oh, Miss Chuttney, I am not naturally of a | 


mercenary disposition—quite the contrary, I as- 
| sure you; but I can not offer you my heart and 
hand with eighteen shillings a week in it, and 
nothing in perspective; that is the sole reason 
why I allude to my venerable aunt. By-tle- 
bye, miss, ain’t aunts with a little money fine in- 
stitutions ?” 


conversation.” 

‘* Absurd conversation ! 
ity?” 

‘It is in some instances, especially when we 
conceive a passion for what can never be ours.” 

** Just my sentiments to a T, miss; then it is 
an absurdity. Isn't it strange, too, that there 
are lots of people who never know when they are 
making themselves ridiculous ?” 

**It is, indeed,” returned Amelia, smiling to 
herself. 

** Excuse me, miss, but I am straying from my 
subject, and my arms are beginning to ache from 
hanging so long on to this wall, as the box I 
was standing on gave way about five minutes 
ago. Oh, give me some hope—say that you do 
not regard me with such aversion!” 

“Gir s” 

‘There you go again. It’s true, I am not 
much to look at. I haven't got altogether the 
aristocratic or military cut about me, I know; 
but then, you see, every body can't be in the 
army. I had a brother once, and he enlisted 
into a foot regiment, and was drummed out for 
deserting in a fortnight, so that’s something to- 
ward it; but if I am not a gentleman, at any 
rate, I am not a worthless fellow, like some 
swells—all shirt collar and cuffs, miss.” 

** Really, Sir, this conversation—” 

“I know what you are going to say ; but do 
listen to me for a moment. There's your pa 
waking up, for I just now heard him sneeze, so 
I must be very brief. Oh, Miss Chuttney! I 
love you to distraction—I am your devoted slave. 
Don't refuse me all at once—don't nip my 
young affections in the bud! There is a future 
in store for us: think of what I told you about 
my aunt, and give me some hope.” 

“Mr. Chick!” 

“* Miss Chuttney !” 

** Will you oblige me in this one instance ?” 

** Certainly I will—you may command me.” 

**Very well. I see that papa is coming into 


Is Love an absurd- 





| the garden; so go away, and leave off this non- 
‘The name of the lady was Amelia—Amelia | 


sense.” 

** Nonsense, Miss Chuttney !” 

Here the major’s voice struck in, gruffiy, 

** Amelia, my love, who are you talking to, 
eh? I thought I heard voices.” 

“Voices, papa! surely you must have been 
dreaming. Go away, Mr. Chick !” 

As the major appeared at the lawn window of 
his house Mr. Chick disappeared from the wall 
as if he had been shot, and vanished in-doors. 

Weeks passed away, during which time Mr. 
Chick embraced every opportunity, whenever 
Miss Chattney was alone in the garden, of de- 
claring his passion for her, mach to her disgust ; 
but he was a most irrepressible and pertinacious 
lover, and no amount of discouragement served 
to damp his ardor in the least; and the young 
lady, although at times greatly annoyed, was 
somewhat amused at his constancy; when, to 
her great surprise, one evening she found the fol- 
lowing epistle, addressed to her, deposited on the 
dust-bin at the back of the house: 


“ Anornep Miss Cuvrryer,—Trusting that my feel- 
ings toward you are reciprocated, I take the liberty of 
proposing a plan for your approval, which is calcu- 
ated to insure our mutual happinesa. You are, of 
course, acquainted with the sentiments I profess to- 
ward you, as every evening for the past two months I 
have declared them to you from the top of the garden 
wall; but I can fully understand that you are afraid 
of offending your excellent and respected parent, who 
does not appear to view me with a favorable eye—in 
fact, quite the reverse, for he scowls fiercely at me 
whenever we meet, which is very seldom, as I make it 
my business to avoid him. 

* Now, as you are aware that we are both of an 
to be responsible for our actions, 1 ask you, without 
any further preface, to elope with me. This is Satur- 
day. If you agree to my proposition, we can carry it 
into execution on Monday evening. The reason why 
I say Monday is, that I have obtained a week's holiday 
from my employers, therefore we could spend our 
honey-moon at ate or te. I have purchased 
a rope-ladder, which we can secure to the balcony out- 
side your room; and if you can arrange to leave the 
garden gate unlocked that night, our escape can be 
very a. 

“Oh, Miss Chuttney! I implore you to agree to this, 
and render me a happy man. Just a line, saying ‘ Yes’ 
or‘ = addressed to me, and left on the dust-bin, will 
be sufficient; and after dusk I will obtain it witb a 
fishing-rod. Let the answer be ‘ Yes!’ unless you wish 
to drive me into a mad-house. Your own it 

esr.” 


‘* Really, this persecution is becoming intolera- 
ble,” said the voung lady to herself, after reading 
the above effusion. ‘‘ I ve a great mind to show 
this lettertopapa. ShallI,orshallI not? Pray, 
lit-tle fin-ger, tell me true, shall I show this let-ter 
to pa-paorno! Yes!—no! Yes!—no! Yes! 
The oracle says yes! and so I will.” 

And having come to this conclusion, she went 
in-doors for the purpose. 

The indignation and surprise of the major may 
be imagined, as his daughter informed him, cir- 
cumstantially, of Mr. Chick's protestations of de- 
— and wound up by reading the letter to 

im. 

‘**Confound his impndence!” said the major, 
striding about the room. ‘‘ A low-born, under- 
sized, sneaking little vagabond like he is, to dare 
to aspire to the hand of my child! Amelia, you 
ought to have told me of this impertinence be- 
fore. Hang me, if I won't horsewhip him into 
ajelly! Til—Il—” 

‘* Papa dear! don’t do any thing rashly. For 
my part, I think the poor fellow is a little insane.” 


**Mr. Chick, you will oblige me by getting | 
down from that wall, and leaving off your absurd | 


| “A dttle insane! Why, he must be a raving 
| mad lunatic to think of you, my dear; but I trust 
you have given him no encouragement, Milly ?” 

‘** Not I, papa.” 

**Very well. 
him. or shall I catch him in his own toils, 
frighten him within an inch of his lite ?” 

**T fancy that the best plan would be to fright- 
en him, papa.” 

** So be it—I am inclined to think so too; but 
to do so, I shall require a little of your assistance.” 

** My assistance ?” 

** Your assistance, Milly. Get your pen and 
ink—you must answer this letter at once.” 
| His daughter obtained the writing materials, 
| and sat down to the table, 
| 


and 


** Now, papa, you must tell me what to say.” 

‘*Say that you agree to his proposal.” 

Amelia wrote a few words on a scrap of paper, 
and then walking up, said, 

** Very well, papa, I have done so.” 

** Now fold up your note, and go out at once 
and place it on the dust-bin. When you return, 
I'll explain my plan te you.” 

The plot of the major met with his daughter's 
approval; and having mutually agreed what 
course to pursue, they waited for the Monday 
evening somewhat impatiently. ‘ 

The Monday evening at length arrived—eight, 
nine, ten o'clock came and went, and shortly aft- 
er that hour the lights in the major’s house were 
all extinguished. At about half past eleven, Mr. 
Chick, carrying his boots in his hand, crept nvise- 
lessly down stairs, opened the back-door, and 
stepped out into the garden, and reviewed the 
position with a self-satisfied air. 

‘** Every thing seems propitious for our flight. 
It’s a lovely night, and there’s no moon,” said 
Digby to aimself. ‘‘In about half an hour it 
will be time to commence operations.” 

Being afraid to go back into the house, lest he 
might wake the other inmates, he sat down upon 
a garden seat, thinking what an uncommonly 
lucky fellow he was, until he was aroused from 
his reverie by an earwig crawling down his back. 

Twelve oclock struck from a neighboring 
church. 

** The time has come,” muttered Digby, as he 
mounted the wall and dropped his rope quietly 
into his neighbor’s garden. That done, he let 
himself gently down on to the lid of the dust-bin, 
and from thence to th: ground. 

** All’s well so far,” said our hero; ‘‘ but 
where's Amelia? Surely she can't be asleep.” 

So he picked up a few small pebbles, and 
threw them one by one against the window of 
her room. After a short delay, the French win- 
dow above was very cautiously opened, and the 
muffied-up form of Amelia appeared in the bal- 
cony. 

**Hush! Is that you, Mr. Chick ?” said a 
voice whose accents rang like music in his ears, 

“Yes, its me, your own Digby, darling. 
Hush! there's a big dog next door, and we 
mustn't wake him, or he'll bark. Are you quite 
ready ?” 

** Quite.” 

‘**Is the garden gate open ?” 

‘*No; but I have the key.” 

** Ah! that’s right. Have vou such a thing as 
a piece of stout string up there?” 

** I dare say I can find a piece. I'll see.” 

Amelia disappeared from the balcony, but re- 
turned almost immediately. 

** Here it is.” 

‘* Let one end of it down to me, and I'll fasten 
it to the rope, and you can draw it up and secure 
it. ‘There are two large hooks to fasten it to the 
balcony.” 

Amelia fellowed Digby's directions, and in a 
few seconds the ladder was firmly secured. 

** Now, my darling, all you have to do is to 
descend.” 

**Oh, Mr. Chick, I'm so frightened. Suppose 
I were to fall? I really daren’t venture alone. 
Oh, do come up and assist me!” 

**Certainly I will,” replied Digby; and he 
mounted the ladder. 

At this moment the dog before allnded to be- 
gan to bark violently, and directly afterward 
the garden gate was heard to open, and a heavy 
footstep to approach. 

**Oh, dear me!” almost shricked Amelia, 
‘‘whatever will become of us? It's the police- 
man. How very unfortunate! He has a dupli- 
cate key, and sometimes walks round the garden 
at night to see that all is right.” 

** What shall I do?” asked Digby, in agony. 

**Crouch down on the top of the water-butt, 
and very likely he'll not see you; and give me 
the ladder.” 

Our hero did as he was told, and Amelia 
pushed to her window and put out the light, as 
the heavy footsteps came nearer and nearer. 

The policeman, who evidently fancied that all 
was well, seemed about to depart, when sudden- 
ly the lid of the water-butt tipped aside, and 
splash-dash went poor Digby into five feet of 
water. 

**Hallo!” said the policeman to himself; 
“‘whats that? Burglars, or Im very much 
mistaken. Blessed if they ain’t in the water-butt ! 
Now, then, young fellow, I can see you. Come 
out of that, will you ?” 

Now nothing was easier to say than this, but 
few things more difficult of accomplishment. If 
any should doubt the truth of this assertion, let 
them try the experiment. 

** Hush!” said poor Digby, as well as he was 
able, from the interior of the water-butt. ‘* Hush! 
1 can assure you, policeman, that it’s all right.” 

**Oh, of ‘course it is,’ returned the officer, 
ironitally ; ‘‘ nothing could be righter. How 
else should you be in that water-butt ?” 

** Help me out, there's a good fellow.” 

“That's cool,” answered the policeman. 

‘It's a great deal worse than that ; it’s awfully 
cold in here. I say, policeman, do help me out ; 





I'm not a thief.” 
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‘Of course not, my lad—nobody ever gives 


| hisself that character.” 


Now, then, shall I horsewhip 


** It’s all a mistake; it is indeed.” 

**That 1 believe, or else you wouldn't be in 
there.’ 

Just then the window above was opened, and 


; the major appeared in his dressing-gown and 


| of the night? 





night-vap. 

** What's the matter, eh? What's the mean- 
ing of all this riot and disturbance in the middle 
Amelia, my love, bring me my 
seven-shot revolver. Policeman, what doves all 
this mean, el?” 

** Well, Sir, it means just this—there's been 
an attempt made to break into vour house; but 
I've got the burglar, and he’s inside the water- 
burt.” 

** Bless my heart! you don't say so?” said the 
major. ** Climb up on the stand, policeman, and 
seize the ruffian by the hair of his head; then 
turn your bull's-eye on to his face, and let's see 
what he’s like.” 

The policeman clambered up the side of the 
butt, and followed the major’s instructions im- 
plicitly. 

“Why, hang me,” roared the major, ‘if it 
isn’t the young fellow who lives next door!” 

** Yes, major, it's me,” said the nnhappy Dig- 
by, rendered desperate by the situation. 

** Then, Sir, what the devil are you doing in- 
side my water-butt ?” 

** Excuse me, major. I'm very sorry; but it’s 
quite an accident. I didnt mean to doit. Let 
me out, and I'll never get inside it again." 

**Ha! an idea strikes me,” gasped the major, 
as though overpowered by the force of it. ** Ame- 
lia, this is your doing. I feel certain that you 
are responsible for this. Go and shut yourself 
in the drawing-room directly, and don’t quit it 
until I give you leave.” 

**Don't be angry with her, major. 
my fault—it is indeed.” 

**Confound your impudence, Sir! You admit 
as much, do you? Policeman, keep him there— 
don’t let him escape. Hang it! I'il--1'1l murder 
him! Somebody give me my revolver, and I'll 
blow him to atoms!" 

“*Oh, mjor!” cried poor Dighy, ‘‘ spare me, 
spare me! I had no idea of this.” 

** Stop him making that noise—we shall alarm 
the whole neighborhood. Dip his head under 
water, and give him another ducking, policeman.” 

Up came the victim to the surface again, puff- 
ing and blowing. 

**Major, major—spare me! Think of my 
youth and inexperience. Don't cut me off in 
my prime; but let me go this time, and I prom- 
ise you that I'll never attempt such a thing again 
Oh, major! reflect—you were a yorng man once.” 

** What, Sir!) Do you mean to say that I am 
an old man now?” ; 

**Oh no, major—I don't say any thing of the 


It's all 


| kind. Quite the contrary, major—quite the con- 


trary.” 

** Now, Sir, I'll give you one chance for your 
life, and mind you speak the truth. Equivocate 
in the slightest degree, and you are a dead man! 
Were you not attempting to elope with my 
daughter? Give him another dip, policeman, 
to assist him to an answer.” 

** Yes, ves—I was!” blurted ont poor Digby, 
almost suffocated by this inimersivn. 

**Oh, you precious scoundrel! You were, 
were you? Now, then, if I let vou go this time, 
will vou ever repeat this attempt ?” 

** Never, major—never,” was the gurgled-out 
reply. 

** Never address another word to my daughter, 
and never look at her again?” 

** Never—never again. Only let me go now.” 

**Shall [ help him out of his bath, Sir?” asked 
the policeman. 

** All in good time; 1 haven't quite done with 
him yet,’’ was the reply. 

**Pray don't keep me in here much longer, 
major, or I shall catch my death of cold. It's 
a family complaint—my grandmother was sub- 
ject to rheumatics and ague.’ 

** Confound.yvour grandmother, Sir; yon should 
have thought of that before. Listen! I have one 
condition to propose—accept it, and we will res- 
cue you from a watery grave ; refuse it, and Ill 
put the lid back in its place, and sit upon it un- 
til you're suffocated.” 

**Name it, major, for pity’s sake, and let me 

go.” 
“It is this: You must promise to quit your 
apartments next door early to-morrow morning, 
and never show your confounded physiognomy 
in this locality again; for if ever I meet you 
within two miles of my house, I'll horsewhip you 
within an inch of your life.” 

** And serve him right, Sir,” struck in the po- 
liceman. 

** Just so. 
common-sense, and a credit to the force. 
Sir, your answer ?” 

**T will agree to any thing, major.” 

“*Very well. Policeman, help him out and 
let him go.” 

After considerable exertions on the part of the 
constable, poor Digby was at length extricated 
from his uncomfortable quarters. 

** Now, Sir,” said the major, ** begone! and 
never let me see your fuce again.” 

Digby didn’t wait to be told twice, but imme- 
diately disappeared into the adjoining garden. 

** Ha! ha! ha!” roared tite major, when Digby 
had departed. ‘*It’s all right, Amelia; vou won't 
be troubled by him again, Ili wager. Policeman, 


Officer, you're a man of sound 
Now, 


| step inside and have some brandy ; and mind. not 
| a word about this little affair must be breathed to 


any body.” 

** Depend npon me, Sir,” said the policeman. 
** Not a syllable escapes my lips.” 

And he looked very solemn and confidential 
as he spoke; but he told the whole story to me 
the next dey, and no doubt to every body he 
knew besides. 
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New Inventions — New Styles. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS, 


Highest Excellence, Lowest Prices. 


We introduce this season several new inventions of 





great value, including DAY'S TRANSPOSING KEY- | 


BOARD, enabling every performer to transpose the key 
without slightest dificulty. 

Also, new styies of Cabinet Organs in very rich and 
beautiful cases, at extraordinarily low prices. 

Full particulars in circulars and ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGU ES—sent free to any address. 

It can hardly be longer necessary to advertise the 
quality of the Mason & Hamlin Organs, for it is 
scarcely disputed by any that they are THE BEST IN THE 


wor-p, the 


Very Standard of Excellence 


among instruments of the class. 

Every purchaser may be sure that he is obtaining, in 
proportion to its size, capacity), style, and class, the very 
best instrument which it is practicable to produce. We 
are not afraid to warrant all our work as up to even this 
high standard, 

Bnt while the superiority of the Mason & Hamlin 
Organs is established, it is not so widely known that 
the prices are not higher than those of ordinary in- 
struments. We offer the largest variety in the coun- 
try—one to thirteen stops—at from $50 to $1000 each. 

Every one interested should at least send ‘for the 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and CIRCULARS of 
the Company, which COST NOTHING, being sent 


postpaid. 

TTASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 
154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





THE BEST PAPER! TRY IT! 


The Scientific American has been publishea TwEenty- 
Five years and stands at the head of all Industrial 
papers. 

It contains Engravings of New Inventions, patented 
‘nachines of all kinds, including the most improved 
Agricultural Implements and Household Utensils, 
Bridges, Architecture and Engineering. Every thing 
new in Chemistry, Science, Invention and Discovery 
abroad, is republished in the Screntiric American, It 
also contains an official record of all patents granted 
in the United States, and a description of the most 
important inventions. An able corps of writers on 
Engineering, Mechanics, Chemistry are employed on 
this paper. It hasa larger circulation than any paper 
of itsclass ever published. It is indispensable toevery 
Inventor, Manufacturer, Mechanic, Engineer, Chemist 
and Farmer. Specimen copies sent free. Terms, $3.00 
a year in advance; $1.50 for six months. 

Address 

MUNN & CO., 
PATENT SOLICITORS, 
37 Park Bow, N. ¥. 
GENTS WANTED.—Agents are wanted in 
every Methodist Church in the United States and 
Canadas to sell ‘* The Life and Times of the Rev. John 
Wesley, Founder of the Methodists.” By the Rev. L. 
Tyerman. A work which every Methodist Family 
ought to have. The subscriber also wants Agents to 
sell other very desirable books. Liberal commissions 
given, 


For further particulars, address 
AVERY BILL, 
Care Harrer & Brotuers, 331 Pearl St., N. Y. 
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THE 


Baxter Steam-Engine, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


COLTS PATENT FIRE-ARMS M’F’G CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








IS A SELF-CONTAINED MACHINE, 
COMPACT, SIMPLE, SAFE, ECONOMICAL, 
FULLY GUARANTEED. 

SIZES, 2, 3, 5, 8, AND 10 HORSE POWERS. 
For Circular and Price-List, address 


THE BAXTER STEAM-ENGINE CO., 
18 Park Place, N. ¥. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLIGUED BY 


NARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE AMERICAN BARON. 
Author of “The cy 4 Cinb,” “Cord and Creese 
“The Cryptogram," &c. Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 
$100; Cloth, $150. (Just Ready.) 


HANNAH. By the Anthor of “John Halifax.” 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. Cheap Edition, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DURNTON, ABBEY. By Tuomas Apotruvs Trot- 
Lopr, Author of. ‘‘ Lindisfarn Chase,” “A Siren,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. ‘ 


THE PREY OF THE GODS. By Fiorence Marryat 
(Mrs. Ross Church), Author of ‘‘ Her Lord and Mas- 
ter,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 30 cents. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Fansgon, Author of 
“Grif.” 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 








By James Dr MILLE, 


| ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of “ Mabel’s Prog- 


} 





ress,” **The Sacristan’s Household," ‘‘ Veronica,” 
&c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 





tw Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


SOAP. 


TRANSPARENT GLYCERINE, 


A Toilet Soap of unequaled good qualities. 
‘ J.C. HULL'S SON, Y. ¥. 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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THE RIGHT WAY TO “PUT A HEAD ON HIM.” 
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THOUSANDS YEARLY. 


Wickes’ Beleetic Oil, 


Makes thousands of homes happy, because 
it is safe, brilliant and odorless. 


J. H. WICKES, 
120 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED hY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SOUL AND INSTINCT, as 
distinguished from Materialism. With Supplement- 
Demonstrations of the Divine Communication 
of the Narratives of Creation and the Flood. By 
Marryn Pare, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Author of “The 
Institutes of Medicine,” &c. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $5 00. 
(Just Ready.) ry 
SMILES'S CHARACTER. Character. By Samuvrt. 
Smuives, Author of “Self-Help,” ‘ History of the 
wet * Life of the Stephensons,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $150. (Just Ready.) 


WATER AND LAND. By Jacon Annort. Copious! 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $150. (Forming Vol. II 
of Science for the Young). 


MARCY'’S BORDER REMINISCENCES. Border 
Reminiscences. By Ranpotrn B. Maxcy, U.S.A., 
Author of “The Prairie Traveler,” ‘‘Thirty Years 
of | Life on the Border,” &c. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $200. __ 


JACOB ABBOTT ON TRAINING THE YOUNG. 
Gentle Measures in the Management and Training 
of the Young. A Book for the Parents of Young 
Children. By Jacon Apnorr. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. a 


GAIL HAMILTON'S WOMAN’S WORTH. Woman's 
Worth and Worth! : the Comp) tto“A 
New Atmosphere.” By Gam Hamitron. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. a 


SMILES'S ROUND THE WORLD. Round the 
World; including a Residence in Victoria, and a 
Journey, by Rail across North America. By a Boy. 
Edited by Samve: Smures, Author of ‘‘ Character,” 


“Self-Help,” &c. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE POETS OF .THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. Rouert Arts W111- 
motr. With English and American Additions by 
Evert A.Dvvoxinck. New and Enlarged Edition. 141 
Illustrations." Elegant Small 4to, Cloth, gilt edges, 
} $f Half Calf, $5 50;' Full Morocco, gilt edges, 





DU CHAILLU’S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. The 
Country of the Dwarfs. By Pact Du Cuattiy. II- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Sides, $1 75. Uniform 
with Du Chaillu’s Books for Boye: Stories of the 
Gorilla Country.—Wild Life Under the Equator.— 
Lost in the Jungle.—My Apingi Kingdom. 


NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1872. 
With nearly 150 Illustrations, from Original Designs 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanac. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 30 cents; Four Copies, $1 00, 





sw Harrre & Broruers will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


s@~ Harren’s CaTaLocve mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 








T ITERARY MESSENGER. — Devoted to | 


Literature, Romance, Poet: 
ear. Sent 3 months on trial 
t of a 3-ct. stam 


a 
LITERARY MESSENGER.” Milwaukee, Wis. 
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& Bush's “Safety” Oil 


WILL NOT EXPLODE even if a lighted lamp be upset and broken! SAFEST 
and PUREST OIL KNOW 
For sale every where. Dealers, address DENSLOW & BUSH, 130 
N. Y.; 40 India St., Boston; 34 8, Calvert St., Baltimore; or 51 S. Water St., Chicago. 


Used in 100,000 families. 


N. Fire Test over 150°, 
aiden Lane, 


STEINWAY & SONS? 


uals 





Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos 
Were awarded the 
FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL, 
World's Fair, Paris, 1867, and London, 1862. 
The Steinway Pianos are universally conceded to be 
The Leading First-Class Piano 
now before the public. These instruments are pre- 
ferred to all others by the most celebrated pianists. 
They are used by all the principal concert troupes when- 
ever attainable. They have a truly “ world-wide ” repu- 
tation, being largely exported to Europe and all parts of 
the civilised wo id, and they are sought to be imitated 
by nearly all American and European piano-makers. 
Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 

is the most perfectly arranged and extensive establish- 
ment of ite ikind in the world. The published official 
revenue returns having revealed the fact that ‘the 
amount of their yearly sales exceed those of the twelve 
largest piano-makers of New York combined.” 

Sremvway & Sons call special attention to their 

NEW PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 

with double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, and Tubu- 
lar Frame eoten, eee are — ° volume ont 
quality of tone and surpassing facility of action, while 
Standing longer in tune and being more impervious to 
at pheric infi than any other piano at pree- 
ent manufactured. 


Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 

Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best mate- 
rials and most thorough workmanship will permit. 
Old Pianos taken in exchange. 

sw Illustrated Catalogues, with Price-Lists, mailed 
Sree on application. a3 

Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


PATENT OFFICE 


Inventors who wish to take out Letters Patent 
are advised to counsel with 


MUNIN &C° 
37 PARK ROW.N-Y. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


who have ed claims before the Patent Office 
for over Twenty Years, ° 

Their AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PAT- 
ENT AGENCY is the most extensive in the world. 
Cc Jess than any other reliable agency. A 
Pamphlet containing full instructions to inventors, 
is sent gratis. 

&#F” A handsome ound Volume, containing 150 
Mechanical engraving:, and the United States Census 
by Counties, with Hints and Receipts for Mechanics, 

on receipt of 25 centa. The Scientiriv 
Awmenicam ig the best and cheapest Weekly Illus- 
trated Ni per, devoted to Sc - Art, and Me- 


—, published in the world. dollars a 
year. Specimens Pew Address 
MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 
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“THE BEST 


GASOLINE 


For GAS MACHINES, furnished by 
J.H. WICKES, 120 Maiden Lane, N.¥. 
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